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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UPHEAVAL IN RUSSIA. 


HE potentialities of the revolutionary uprising in Russia are 
treated by our newspapers from two points of view—one, 
that the loyalty of the Cossacks to the Czar will give him power to 
put down the uprising; the other, that Russia is so permeated with 
discontent that nothing can keep the people down. A despatch 
from Paris says that the “general view ” there, “including that of 
Officials, is one of the deepest apprehension that the events of to- 
day may precipitate in Russia a period of revolution such as France 
has witnessed.” And as if to corroborate this evidence from the 
city of revolutions, a despatch from St. Petersburg quotes “a 
member of the Emperor’s household ” as saying that this uprising 
will end the war with Japan, and that Russia will have a consti- 
tution, or Nicholas will lose his head. The long train of evidences, 
culminating in the zemstvo petition, that the empire is saturated 
with impatience of despotism, and the further consideration that 
in recent years Russia has been turning from agriculture to manu- 
facturing, and hence from an isolated and ignorant peasantry to a 
class more capable of united action, persuade our newspaper edi- 
tors that Ivan Ivanovitch is no longer the man to smart uncom- 
plainingly under the Cossack whip. Maxim Gorki, the Russian 
novelist, said in St. Petersburg last Sunday evening : 


“To-day inaugurated revolution in Russia. The Emperor’s 
prestige will be irrevocably shattered by the shedding of innocent 
blood. He has alienated himself forever from this people. 

“Gopon taught the workmen to believe that an appeal direct to 
the‘ Little Father’ would be heeded. They have been undeceived. 

“Gopon is now convinced that peaceful means have failed and 
that the only remedy is force. It is now the people against the op- 
pressors, and the battle will be fought to the bitter end.” 


St. Petersburg, it appears, had been disquieted for several days 
by industrial strikes when, on Thursday of last week, during a re- 
ligious ceremony on the frozen Neva, the discharge of an artillery 
salute from a neighboring battery was followed by a rain of grape- 
shot around the Czar and the imperial party, killing a policeman 


and wounding several others. According to the official version, 
Next day the strikers began to surge 
through the streets of the city, forcing their way into factories and 
compelling the workmen to join them, and on Saturday, under the 
leadership of a priest named Gopon, they announced that on Sun- 
day they would appear at the Winter Palace, unarmed, with their 
wives and children, to present a petition to the Emperor. A large 
number of them, it was further announced, had sworn to protect 
the Czar with their own lives, if necessary. 


this was an accident. 


The Czar, however, 
withdrew to the Tsarskoe-Selo palace, outside the city, and when the 
petitioners began their march to the Winter Palace, led by Father 
Gopon, they were met by cordons of troops, and, upon their re- 


fusal to disperse, were shot down by hundreds. In the petition 


which it was their purpose to present to the Czar, the following 
paragraphs occur: 


“Sire: We, workmen, inkabitants of St. Petersburg, of ali 
classes, our wives, children, and indigent parents, come to you, 
our sovereign, asking for protection. 

“We are poor, persecuted, burdened with labor beyond our 
strength. We are insulted, treated not as men, but as slaves who 
ought to bear their cruel fate in silence. We have suffered, but 
we are being plunged deeper in the mire and deprived of our rights. 

“ Uninstructed, stifled by destitution and injustice, we are per- 
ishing. We have no strength left. 

“ Sire, we have arrived at the extreme limits of endurance ; we 
have reached the terrible moment when death is to be preferred to 
a continuation of our intolerable sufferings. We have left our 
work, and informed our employers that we will not resume until 
our demands are conceded. We have not asked much; we have 
asked but for means of livelihood, without which life is a burden 
and labor continual torture. 

“Our first request is that our masters should investigate our 
case. They have refused. The right to put forward our claim has 
been denied to us, it being held that such right is not recognizéd 


“ Any one of us who dared raise his voice in the interests of the 
people of the working classes has been thrown into prison or trans- 
ported. Kindness and good feeling have been treated as a crime. 

“The bureaucracy has brought the country to the verge of ruin 
by a shameful war. It is luring it to its downfall. We have no 
voice in the heavy burdens imposed ; we do not know for whom or 
why this money is wrung from an impoverished people, and we do 
not know how it is expended. 

“This state of things, contrary to divine laws, renders life im- 
possible. It were better that we should all perish, we workers and 
all Russia. Then, good luck to capitalists and exploiters and poor, 
corrupt officials, robbers of the Russian people. 

“We pray your Majesty graciously to receive our demands, 
which are inspired by a desire for your Majesty’s and our welfare 
and the consciousness of the necessity of escape from an intolerable 
situation. Russia is too great and her needs are too varied and 
numerous for officials only to rule. National representation is in- 
dispensable, as only the people themselves know the country’s real 
needs. 

“ Refuse not thy aid, but order a convocation of representatives 
of all classes, including workmen. Let all be free and equal in the 
elections, and to this end permit the election of a constituent as- 
sembly and general secret ballot. That is our chief demand, in 
which all else centers It is the sole balm for our wounds, which 
will otherwise speedily bring us death. 

“A single measure, however, will not heal all our wounds. 
Therefore we acquaint you frankly and openly on behalf of the 
whole of the Russian working classes, as to a father, with our 
further demands. ...... 

“There, sire, are our principal needs, satisfaction whereof can 
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free Russia from slavery and misery, make her prosperous, and 
enable workmen to organize in defense of their interests against 
the capitalist exploitation and official robbery which are stifling the 
people. Orderand swear they shall be satisfied, and you will make 
Russia happy and glorious and inscribe your name forever in the 
hearts of our people and their posterity, while should you repulse 
and reject our prayer we will die in this square before your palace. 
We have nowhere else to go. 

“Only two paths are open to us; either toward liberty and hap- 
piness or to the grave. Should our lives serve as a holocaust for 
suffering Russia we shall not regret the sacrifice, but shall bear it 
willingly.” | 


“It takes no spirit of prophecy to see that the old order of things 
in Russia draws to its merited end,” remarks the New York G/oée ,; 
and the New York Press agrees that “ the days of the Russian Em- 
pire are numbered.” Last Sunday’s massacre “is probably the 
prelude to a cataclysm such as the world has not beheld since the 
five terrible years that followed the meeting, in 1789, of the states- 
general at Versailles,” believes the New York Sux, which goes on 
to say: 


“ What was the crime for which on Sunday upward of two thou- 
sand of the inhabitants of St. Petersburg were killed and five thou- 
sand wounded ? Accompanied by their wives and children and 
headed bya poor priest, Father Gopon, more than a hundred thou- 
sand workingmen, unarmed or very poorly armed, and with no 
intention of using their arms, unless attacked, were approaching 
their sovereign’s abode in the firm hope that, in compliance with 
the prayer conveyed tohim the day before, he would receive at the 
hands of his children a petition embodying the following not exor- 
bitant requests, namely: That equal political rights should be 
granted to all classes from grand duke to workman; that there 
should be freedom from search by the police; that there should be 
freedom of speech and: of religious belief, and, finally, that the 
question whether the war with Japan should be stopped should be 
left to representatives of the Russian people for decision. Now, 
even in Oriental despotisms the right of petition is held sacred, and 
assuredly in the requests just cited there was nothing so overween- 
ing, so insolent, so monstrous, that only by wholesale and premedi- 
tated massacre could the petitioners be fitly answered... . . ee 

“There can be no more deadly delusion than the arrogant as- 
sumption that the hopesand griefs and prayers of a great and sore- 
afflicted people can be silenced with grape-shot and drowned in 
blood. We are much mistaken if the grand ducal coterie, which 
is responsible for Sunday’s infamous work, does not find shortly 
that it has to deal with no transient outbreak of discontented and 
embittered workingmen, but with the unquenchable volcanic erup- 
tion of a nation’s despair.” 


Whatever the outcome, Nicholas has lost the affection of his 
pecple, remarks the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger. It continues: 


“No monarch of history ever had such an opportunity as has 
been within the grasp of Nicholas II. of Russia. He has witnessed 
the social awakening of an empire potentially the mightiest that 
ever girdled half the earth. It is not a bitter nihilism, a denying, 
barren, atheistic spirit of hate and destruction that, at least within 
the span of his reign, has pressed against the barriers of his me- 
dieval absolutism—it is the hopeful, willing spirit of men newly 
awakened to the tasks of the busy world and their own call to take 
part inthem. The last decade has seen the Russian landscape 
transformed by rising mills and factories, by multiplying railroads 
and the Russian consciousness animated by the amazing faith 
voiced by Count Mouravieff: ‘We Russians bear upon our 
shoulders the new age. We come to relieve the “ tired’men.”’ 

“To become the genius of this new Russia, the idol of a rejuve- 
nate empire, Nicholas needed only to have acquiesced in a program 
which the more progressive nations had already outlined and which 
the best brain of his own countrymen was eager to perfect. He 
has fallen under the evil influence of the reactionaries—Plehve, 
who has met his reward, Pobiedonostseff and their fellows. Not 
entirely, perhaps, for Witte and Mirski are allowed their occa- 
sional alternative Counsel. In that latter fact Russia and the out- 
side world have placed their hope. It appears now that the hope 
is vain. The blood spilt yesterday will encrimson Russian history 
for many a day.” 
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OUR “ FISCAL PROTECTORATE” IN SANTO 
DOMINGO. 


X-SECRETARY ROOT’S recent enunciation, before the 
New England Society, of the general principles involved in 

what he termed a “corollary ” of the Monroe Doctrine, has found 
an immediate application in the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in respect to Santo Domingo. He said on that occasion: 


“We don’t undertake to say that the republics of Central and 
South America are to be relieved from their international obli- 
gations. We don’t undertake to say that the Powers of Europe 
shall not enforce their rights against these members of the sister- 
hood of nations. It is only when the enforcement of those rights 
comes to the point of taking possession of the territory of any 
American people that we say that is inconsistent with the peace 
and safety of the United States. And we can not say it with jus- 
tice unless we also say that the American republics are themselves 
to be just.” 


In the present instance, a protocol has been signed under the 
terms of which the United States Government is to exercise a “ fis- 
cal protectorate ” over the Dominican Republic. According to the 
statement of Assistant Secretary Loomis, made public in Wash- 
ington, “ the Government of the United States has been explicitly, 
repeatedly, and emphatically informed by more than one of the 
great Powers that it ought either to evolve some order out of the 
financial chaos in the Dominican Republic, or to assent to certain 
European creditors of that republic, doing this.” In view of that 
fact: j 


“Representatives of this Government and of Santo Domingo 
have signed a memorandum of a proposed agreement looking to 
the American control of the fiscal affairs, upon the request and 
with the consent of the Dominican Government... .... . 

“President Morales has signed adecree . . . in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is officially asked to take full charge 
of all the Dominican custom-houses, to name all the employees, 
and to collect all the revenues, 45 per cent. of which are to be re- 
turned to the Dominican Government for its current expenses. 
The balance is to be used to meet the interest- charges on the 
acknowledged bonded indebtedness and other obligations of the 
republic. Any surplus will be turned over to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment. The obligations representing the bonded indebtedness 
are largely owned by foreign creditors. 

“The Government of the United States does not guarantee the 
debts of Santo Domingo or agree to provide for the payment of 
them, but only promises to try so to organize and adjust the fiscal 
administration of the country that in time their liquidation may be 
accomplished automatically and on a basis of equity toward all 
creditors.” 


The New York 77zéune (Rep.) comments: “ Practically, Santo 
Domingo asks the United States to save her from ruin by assu- 
ming a large measure of administrative control of heraffairs. That 
isa good deal to ask. It would be a good deal to grant. But it 
would also be a great deal to refuse. Indeed, it might be ques- 
tioned whether this country could afford to refuse it, in view of 
what such refusal might mean.” To this the Philadelphia Pddic 
Ledger (Ind.) adds : 


“ How serious is the undertaking may be shown by a statement 
of Santo Domingo’s financial condition. In November last the 
Dominican Government owed a total debt of $32,000,000. The 
estimated customs revenues for the year 1905 are $1,850,000, and 
the expenses to be taken from that sum are estimated at $1,300,000, 
leaving under prosperous conditions the sum of $550,000 to be ap- 
plied to the extinguishment of the debt. It appears, therefore, 
that it will require half a century—or a very long time at best—for 
the payment of the debt of $32,000,000....... 

“The United States has undertaken to give the Dominicans good 
government. The Dominicans need reforming sadly, but the prec- 
edent involved should not be overlooked. . . . Multitudes of Amer- 
icans who will not object strongly to the disciplining of Santo 
Domingo will recognize the seriousness of the burdens which we 
have assumed if we shall proceed to take over the Government of 
Venezuela, for instance, and then of Guatemala, Costa Rica, Bra- 
zil, and the whole habitable part of the hemisphere south of us ” 
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CRUSADE AGAINST VICE IN NEW YORK. 
HAT some call one of New York City’s “ periodic spasms 
of virtue ” is now in full operation, under the leadership of 
District Attorney Jerome and Police Commissioner McAdoo. 
The next city election is now less than a year off, and there is an 
impression in some quarters that this sudden activity is due in part 
to the approach of that 





event. Mr. Jerome is 
closing up the gambling 
houses in wholesale 
fashion and making big 
bonfires of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of gam- 
bling paraphernalia, and 
Commissioner McAdoo 
has established a new 
detective force to watch 
the police and other de- 
tectives. Several civic 
associations are con- 
sidering the formation 
of a “vigilance com- 
mittee ” to root out vice, 
and there is a strong 
movement afoot to wipe 
out the “Raines law 
hotels.” Meanwhile the 
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Mr. Jerome is quoted as 
saying that “never within my knowledge has the police depart- 
ment been so honeycombed with dereliction and dishonesty as to- 
day.” 

“ Not since the closing months of the Van Wyck administration,” 
says the New York 7 zmes, “has there been such a general and 
active impulse in the public mind of revolt against the threatening 
and disgusting conditions existing in the community with the con- 
nivance of the police”; and the New York G/lode remarks: “ Are 
we going to continue indefinitely in the present condition ? One 
thing may be taken for granted, that this condition will continue as 
long as the politicians of both parties are permitted to have their 
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SHOCKING! 
—Warren in the New York Glode. 
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way about it, for they all work together to keep the police force 
what itis.” The New York Wor/d declares that Commissioner 
McAdoo is the “ tool or the victim of a ‘ system’ stronger than he 
—a system rooted in politics, fortified by secret organizations 
within the force and by court decisions that have restored to duty 
unfit officers—that is aided by unwise and oppressive laws and 
held together by the co- 

hesive power of ‘graft.’” a > 








The Raines excise 
law, says Mr. Jerome, 
is the real root of all 
the evil in New York. 
The New York dailies 
are now admitting that 
that law is a dismal fail- 
ure, and that it is pro- 
ducing more harm than 
good. The New York 
Times says of it: 


“There are several 
varieties of cant, hyp- 
ocrisy, self - delusion, 
humbug, fraud, crime, 
and vileness bound up 
in the Raines liquor tax 
law. Undoubtedly it is 
the worst law ever en- 
acted in the State of 
New York. It not only 
has failed to cure any 
of the evils at which it 
was aimed, but it has 
been the cause of other ills so great and grievous that if its re- 
sponsible authors and abettors should henceforth lead the lives 
of saints, and every day accomplish works of penance and atone- 
ment, they could not put themselves in a condition sufficiently re- 
generate to free the minds of their friends from all anxiety about 
them on judgment day. 

“The intent of the Raines law was to restrict the sale of liquor, 
in particular on Sunday. That purpose has not been accom- 
plished. The law declared that liquor could be sold on Sunday 
only in ‘ hotels’ having a certain equipment of rooms and furnish- 
ing food with the drinks called for. The immediate consequence 
was that a class of ‘ hotels’ has been created to meet the require- 
ments of the law. That is not the worst of it. The Raines law 
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POLICE COMMISSIONER MCADOO, 


Who says that the criticism of his department 
is inspired by political motives. 




















PoticE CAPTAIN—“ I can’t see anything wrong in my precinct, Commissioner.” 
—Davenport in the New York Avening Mail. 
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hotels are not hotels at all. They are houses of ill-fame. For the 
high tax imposed and the cost of maintaining the required number 
of rooms compelled hundreds of persons who had before that been 
nothing worse than liquor sellers to become proprietors of disorder- 
ly houses. Meanwhile saloon-keepers who have not taken out a 
‘hotel’ license, and therefore have not the right to sell on Sunday, 
keep their places open by the side door on that day and pay pro- 
tection money to the police for that illicit privilege. Police bribery 
and an increase and extension throughout the city of the social evil 
are two of the direct and necessary consequences of this law.” 


Ex-State Senator Plunkitt, the Tammany district leader, de- 
clares that the crusade against police corruption is a Republican 
scheme to get control of the Police Department. He is reported 
as saying : 


“It’s the same old game—stirrin’ up a row about vice and police 
corruption to give the Republicans a chance to put through a state 
constabulary bill and grab the Police Department. The same 
game is tried regular every two years. These people are sacri- 
ficin’ the fair and spotless name of New York City for their own 
selfish ends. They are givin’ the people all over the country the 
idea that it ain’t safe to walk the streets here, and that footpads 
own the town. What’s the result? People are gettin’ afraid to 
come here to do their shoppin’, and our great business interests 
are sufferin’. After a while, if this thing keeps up, you'll see half 
the stores in town with signs of ‘ to let’ in the windows. 

“Ben Odell is runnin’ the whole game. He’s been tryin’ to cap- 
ture New York City for a long time, and turn it over to his hay- 
seeds. I’m surprised that any New Yorker should play into his 
hand. If he had his way, our police department would be abol- 
ished, and we would have a lot of constables from Cayuga, St. 
Lawrence, and Cattaraugus counties who would go about the 
Streets asking, ‘ Where’s Union Square ?’ or ‘ How do you get to 
Central Park ?’ 

“Just you watch now and see if the Republicans don’t try to 
work off a constabulary bill or something of that kind !” 
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OUTLOOK FOR RAILROAD REGULATION. 


P: Was one who expects to see the present Congress enact a law 

for the regulation of railroad rates expects more than the 
Washington leaders and journalistic experts are willing to predict. 
“We may be able to pass something this session, but I have very 
grave doubts of it,” remarked Senator Elkins the other day, after 
a talk with the President; and the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) 
thinks “it is extremely doubtful if any railroad-rate legislation will 
be passed at this session.” Two bills supplementing each other, 
and reported to bear the stamp of executive favor, have been in- 














THE NEW SIGNAL, 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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DAME DEMocRACY— Stop thief !” 

—Bush in the New York Wor/d. 
troduced by Representatives Esch, of Wisconsin, and Townsend, of 
Michigan; another is brought forward by Chairman Hepburn of the 
House Commerce Committee; Representative Davey, of Louisi- 
ana, has introduced a bill embodying the ideas of half a dozen Demo- 
cratic leaders; Representative Hearst is devoting hours of oratory 
and pages of newspaper space to a bill of his own, and others are 
supporting the Quarles-Cooper bill. All these bills, in one form 
or another, increase the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over railroad rates, and provide for the review of the 
Commission’s decisions by special or existing courts. The best 
that can be expected of this array of bills, in the opinion of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, “is that they will present a 
ground for thorough discussion and threshing out of the problem.” 
The House is expected by some to pass a measure of this sort 
before the end of the session (March 4), but it is widely believed 
that the Senate will require more time. The Brooklyn C7¢izex 
(Dem.), which thinks that the President “does not remain long in 
one frame of mind on any subject,” predicts that by the time the 
House and Senate have deliberated a few months on this topic, 
the President’s mind will be turned to something else, and railroad 
regulation will be forgotten. The New York Sz (Ind.), which 
regards governmental interference with business very coldly, says: 


“Of course, no railway rate bill will be passed by the Fifty- 
eighth Congress. The House may go through the form of mold- 
ing a hasty measure, but it is agreed among the augurs that the 
Senate will not lick it into shape. 

“Wise delay. Time and the maturest consideration are needed. 
Every budding statesman and economist has his plan. One would 
think that this complex and enormous question could be disposed 
of blithely and off-hand, with no more thought or trouble than is 
required for the laying of a petition on the clerk’s desk. 

“Better go slow than go wrong ; a saw to be kept in mind also 
at the called session, if there is to be one, of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress next fall. 

“We notice that the lawyers are much less enthusiastic than 
some of the laymen about railway-rate bills. The Constitution is 
damnably in the way of quick relief reforms and reformers.” 


The Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.), however, expects that the proposed 
measure will be law before next Christmas. To quote: 


“ Railroad-rate legislation will be delayed, but not until next De- 
cember. There will be an extra session of the next Congress, 
probably in the spring, and if not then, certainly in the fall. The 
delay will not be harmful. There will be more time for the pre- 
liminary discussion of a question which is of vital interest to the 
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producers of the country, to its large and small cities, and to all its 
industries. There will be continuous popular discussion. There 
will be many meetings like the one held yesterday in this city to 
expose and denounce the railroad discriminations which are de- 
priving Chicago of her grain trade. By the time that Congress 
takes up the subject of railroad-rate legislation members will have 
received precise and urgent instructions from their constituents 
which they will not venture to disobey. By that time, too, there 
probably will be a consensus of opinion among those most com- 
petent to deal with the subject as to the details of legislation. 

“Whether the question of tariff revision shall be taken up at the 
extra session is for Congress to determine. It will be governed 
largely by the attitude of the public. If there be such a demand 
for tariff consideration as there is for that of the regulation of rail- 
road rates, it is not difficult to conjecture what will happen. 

“ However it may be as to tariff revision, there is an assurance 
that action will be taken concerning the regulation of railroad 
rates. The President has stirred up the people on that subject. 
They stand behind him in the South as well as in the North and 
West, a solid and imperative mass demanding relief of Congress.” 


SECRETARY HAY AND CHINA. 


i Haos usual chorus of newspaper approval greets Secretary 

Hay’s successful extraction of further promises from the 
Powers to respect the integrity of China; but some show a dispo- 
sition to ask what he intends to do if Russia chooses to disregard 
the pact and appropriate a slice of the big empire. The Russian 
Government has been complaining for some time that China has 
not maintained a strict neutrality, and it is keenly suspected by 
the Washington S¢a7, the New Orleans Picayune, the Minneapolis 
Journal, and many other papers, that the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment is deliberately manufacturing a situation in which it will 
seem to be justified in making aggressions on China. In that case, 
asks the New York Wor/d,“ how does Secretary Hay propose to 
maintain the ‘ administrative entity’ of China? He can not fight 
for it, and talking about it may prove ridiculous if nobody pays 
attention towhat hesays. When the facts were so ugly at the start 
it is hard to understand how he ever came to indulge in so beau- 
tiful a diplomatic theory.” The Philadelphia Record remarks 
similarly : 

“What would Secretary Hay propose that this Government 
should do if Russia should follow up by deeds her allegations of 
China’s imperfect neutrality and her threats of breaking the com- 
pact whereby the war has thus far been localized? If Russia 
should march troops into Pe-chi-li or seize a Chinese port for a 
naval base would it be proposed by the Administration to employ 

















CHINA—" Better gettee wellee flirst.”’ 
— Mahony in the Washington Star. 
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Mr. Hay—* Mind your P’s and Q’s!” 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 


force in order to maintain the ‘administrative integrity ’ of China ? 
Would this Government enter a coalition of Powers to preserve 
China’s neutrality inviolate? If not, why should the Secretary 
‘butt in’ atall? The Russian Government would be likely to go 
to any length, even to a lawless descent upon China, in order to 
save its face. It seems to be prepared to provoke intervention, 
and the Administration would either have to make good, or, by 
retreating, invite ridicule and humiliation.” 


Walter Wellman, the keen Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Record-Herald and the Philadelphia Press, says that Mr. 
Hay’s move blocks a Russian scheme to end the war by dividing 


Manchuria with Japan. He writes: 


“The secret of Russia’s recent accusation against China’s neu- 
trality is out at last. The Russian scheme was to make that claim 
the basis of a settlement of the war by forming a defensive alliance 
with Japan, the Mikaco to retain control of Korea and of a part of 
Manchuria, including Port Arthur (the fortress.to be dismantled) 
and Russia to hold the upper part of Manchuria with an outlet for 
her railroad to a port on the western side of the gulf of Liao Tung, 
in the vicinity of Shanhaikwan. 

“There is information of the best character that if Japan is will- 
ing to make peace on some such terms as these, Russia is prepared 
to enternegotiations. The meaning of such a settlement, of course, 
would be that Russia recognizes the inevitable as to Korea and the 
Liao Tung peninsula—recognizes that Japan is there to stay—and 
that Russia proposes simply to move over to the western side of 
the gulf and entrench herself anew. 

“It is not believed here that Japan will assent to any such par- 
celing out of Chinese territory as the price of peace. But through- 
out the diplomatic world there are various opinions on this score, 
and in some quarters it is feared that ““okyo, weary of war and 
fearful of financial drain, may consent to the bargain. 

“But at this juncture enters perhaps the most important play of 
all—the move made by John Hay to rally once more the great 
Powers in defense of the territorial integrity of China. Mr. Hay 
is not trying, fer se, to block Russia’s efforts to arrive at a settle- 
ment with Japan, but he is endeavoring, with his usual foresight 
and skill, to veto the Russian plan to make peace at the expense of 
China and by the appropriation of another slice of Chinese ter- 
ritory. 

“Mr. Hay’s efforts in this direction have been rewarded with 
such success that it may now be said without reserve that the great 
Powers, excepting of course Russia and Japan, have been ranged 
under American leadership in what amounts te an international 
guarantee of the integrity gf China. Hence the Russian game to 
make China the pawn of peace is blocked, barring the unlooked- 
for event that Japan throws over her Western sympathizers and 
joins hands with her present enemy, seeking an alliance and a 
division of the spoils.” 
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END OF THE FALL RIVER STRIKE. 


OVERNOR DOUGLAS, of Massachusetts, is being warmly 
congratulated by the newspapers on his settlement of the 

great Fall River strike, the greatest strike in the history of the 
textile industry. For half a year some 25,000 operatives have been 
idle in Fall River, and a despatch from that city says that the ag- 
gregate direct losses to all interests during the strike are reckoned 
to be fully $5,000,000. 
The strike was due to 
a wage-reduction of 
twelve and_ one-half 
per cent., following a 
previous reduction of 
ten per cent. Under 
the agreement brought 
about by the gov- 
ernor, the strikers re- 
turn to work at the re- 
duced wage which they 
resisted, while the em- 
ployers are to submit 
the question of an in- 
crease to arbitration. 
“The ending of the 
stubborn controversy 
is a splendid tribute to 
the diplomacy, tact, 


ability, and statesman- 
GOVERNOR DOUGLAS, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ship of 


Who arranged a settlement of the great Fall 
River strike. 








Governor 
Douglas,” remarks the 
Hartford 7Z7zmes,; and 
the Washington S/arv advises us all to “ keep an eye on that prosper- 
ous and lucky cobbler.” This triumph “will commend him anew 
to the attention of politicians as an available candidate for almost 
any elective office,” observes the Providence Journal. 


The New York Journal of Commerce warns the operatives that 
the South is getting the upper hand of New England in cotton- 
manufacturing, and tells them that they can not shut their eyes to 
this fact “and insist upon terms of employment that ignore its ex- 
istence, without coming to greater grief than they have yet ex- 
perienced.” The Providence /ourna/, quoted above, which is 
published in the midst of the New England cotton-mill region, and 
only a few miles from Fall River, treats the settlement thus: 


“Under the agreement of which Governor Douglas has secured 
the acceptance, the mill-owners have been forced to concede prac- 
tically nothing. The yielding has been almost wholly on the part 
of the operatives. The notices of reduction of wages that were 
posted six months ago have not been taken down; the operatives 
return to work for precisely the wages they struck against rather than 
accept. To be sure they have a promise that the governor will later 
on try to fix upon a rate of profitableness in manufacturing at 
which the operatives shall be entitled to an increase of present 
wages. But, as the employers and employees seem to be still far 
apart in opinion as to how much more of a margin between the 
cost of raw material and the price of the finished goods is nec- 
essary to justify an increase, it is by no means sure that the hope 
thus held out will be realized. The fundamental causes of the 
controversy have not been rooted out; tho the mills will start up 
again with full complements of labor there is no surety that there 
will not be more trouble in the spring; it is really a truce more 
than a settlement that Governor Douglas has brought about. 

“ His idea seems to be that it will be possible to arrange a sliding 
scale of wages whereby the compensation of the operatives will 
move up or down as the margin between the cost of cotton and the 
price of cloth widens or narrows. ‘To others, too, that has always 
seemed a reasonable arrangement, equitable to both parties. Un- 
fortunately it has not been found to work well when previously 
tried in Fall River. The operatives have been glad enough to take 
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their increase of wages when the margin widened, but they have 
usually been disposed to make trouble when a narrowing of the 
margin brought decrease of wages. Is there any reason to think 
that it will be otherwise hereafter, even if, as is not certain, it is 
found possible to come to an agreement as to how much of a 
change in margin is to cause a change in wages? In any event, 
moreover, there remain certain broader obstacles to successful 
cotton manufacturing in Fall River, as heretofore explained in 
these columns, which the present agreement in no way touches or 
promises to touch. 

“All that has been accomplished is that the mills are to be run 
for a few months at least, money is to be put in circulation, idle- 
ness and its attendant sufferings are to cease. This alone, however, 
is no small blessing to a very unhappy community; and no one 
should grudge Governor Douglas whatever credit he may get for 
securing it.” 





DOOLEY AND LAWSON ON BANKS. 


HOMAS W. LAWSON and“ Mr. Dooley ” come out simul- 
taneously with articles which indicate that they have a sorry 
opinion of our banks. Mr. Lawson seems to have reached his 
conclusion by observing the operations of Messrs. Rockefeller and 
Rogers; “ Mr. Dooley” his, by observing the operations of Mrs. 
Chadwick. The former, in a half-page daily newspaper advertise- 
ment, counsels the people not to call for all their bank deposits at 
one time, but Dooley is silent on this important point. Up to 
the time of our going to press the banks are obstinately persisting 
in doing business as usual. 
As recent controversies seem to show that Mr. Lawson likes to 
have the last word, we will quote Mr. Dooley first: 


“Well, sir, I’ve been doin’ th’ bankers iv this counthry a gr-reat 
injustice. 

“T’ve put thim down all me life as cold, stony-hearted men that 
wud as soon part with their lives as with their money. I had a 
pitcher iv a banker in me mind, a stern, hard-featured ol’ gintle- 
man with curly side-whiskers settin’ on th’ people’s money an’ 
stallin’ off both th’ borrower who comes be night with a dhrill an’ 
th’ more rayfined burglar who calls in th’ daytime with a good 
story. I was afraid iv thim. I wud no more dare toask a banker 
to take a dhrink or shoot th’ shoots with me thin I wud an arch- 
bishop. If I talked to wan iv thim, I’d look up all me statements 
in th’ almanac an’ all me wurruds in th’ ditchnary to see that I got 
nawthin’ wrong. 

“An’ I made a mistake about thim. Far fr’m bein’ a hard, 
cynical class, th’ bankers iv America is a lot iv jolly dogs that be- 
lieves in human nature, takes life as it is, aisy come, aisy go, hur- 
rah boys, we’ll be a long time dead. Hard to borrow money fr’m 
thim ? On th’ conthry, it’s hard to keep thim fr’m crowdin’ it on 
ye. They’ll lend ye money on annything ye shove in, on a dhream 
that ye saw a sojer on horseback, on th’ sad story iv ye’er life or 
ye’er wurrud iv honor if ye’re ready to go back on it. I niver 
knew what collateral was ontil this lady fr’m Cleveland come 
along. Collateral is a misstatement on which bankers lend money. 
If ye broke into a bank in Ohio tomorrah, ye’d prob’ly find th’ 
vaults full iv Louisiana lotthry tickets, bets on th’ races an’ ray- 
ports iv crystal gazing. 

“Bankin’ is a strange business annyhow. I make up me mind 
that I need more money than I have, or I want to build a railroad 
in Omaha or a gas-house in Milwaukee, or Mrs. Chadwick wants an 
autymobill or something else happens, an’ I start a bank. I build 
a brick house, put ir’n gratings on th’ window an’ ye an’ Donohue 
fight each other to see who'll get his money first to me. I accept 
it very reluctantly an’ as a gr-reat favor to ye. 

“Says I,‘ Hinnissy an’ Donohue,’ says I, ‘ ye ar-re rayspictable 
wurrukin’ men an’ I will keep ye’er money f’r yerrather thin see ye 
spind it in riochous livin’,’ says I. ‘ As a gr-reat favor to ye, I 
will take care iv these lithographs be lendin’ thim to me frinds,’ 
says 1. ‘If ye want th’ money back ye can have it anny time be- 
tween nine in th’ mornin’ an’ three in th’ afternoon except Sundays 
an’ holidays,’ says I,‘ but don’t both come at wanst,’ says I, ‘ or 
nather iv ye’ll get it,’ says I. Well, ye lave ye’er money with me 
an’ i suppose ye think iv it lyin’ safe an’ sound in th’ big sthrong 
box where th’ burglar boys can’t get it. Ye sleep betther at nights 
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because ye feel that ye’er money is where no wan can reach it ex- 
cept over me dead body. 

“If ye on’y knew, ye’ve not turned ye’er back befure I’ve chased 
those hard-earned dollars off th’ premises. With ye’er money 1 
build a house an’ rent it to start you. I starta railroad with it 
an’ ye wurruk on th’ railroad at two dollarsa day. Ye’er money 
makes me a prom’nent citizen. Th’ newspapers intherview me on 
what shud be done with th’ toilin’ masses, manin’ ye an’ Donohue ; 
I consthruct th’ foreign policy iv th’ Governmint; I| tell ye how ye 
shud vote. Ye'’ve got to vote th’ way I say or | won’t give ye 
back ye’er money. 

“ An’ all this time ye think iv that little bundle iv pitchers nest- 
lin’ in th’ safe in my brick house with me settin’ at th’ dure with a 
shotgun acrost me knees. But wanday ye need th’ money to bury 
some wan an’ ye hurry down to seeme. ‘ Sorry,’ says I,‘ but I’ve 
just given it all toa lady who come out iv th’ Chinese laundhray 
next dure an’ said she was the question-abul aunt iv Jawn D. 
Rockefellar.” An’ there ye ar-re.” 


Mr. Lawson avers that the “ System ” of oil and copper magnates 
which he is attacking has cleverly obtained control of the country’s 
financial system, and is using it to rob the people of their savings. 
“When the people are fully awakened to the conditions I de- 
scribe,” he declares, “surely they will arise in their wrath and 
sweep the money-changers from the temple.” He goes on (in 
Everybody's Magazine): 


“What is the connection between the ‘ System’ and the minor 
financial institutions throughout the country which are owned and 
controlled by groups of sturdy men who know not Wall Street and 
its frenzied votaries, and who are ignorant of ‘ made dollars’ ? 
Let us see. We will take five national banks in different parts of 
the country, each having a capital of $200,000, and deposits of 
$2,000,000. One is in the farming district of Kansas; another is 
in Louisiana in a cotton district; a third is in the orange groves of 
California; in the mining district of Montana is a fourth; the fifth 
is in the logging and lumber country of Maine. These $10,000,000 
of deposits represent savings earned by the type of men who have 
made America what she is, and who laugh when they read in their 
local papers: ‘ Panic in Wall Street; stocks shrink a billion dollars 
in a day.’ ‘ Fools and their money are easily parted,’ they say, 
* but Wall Street gets none of our honestly earned money.’ Now 
the officers of these five banks are honest men and they know noth- 
ing of the ‘ System,’ yet the day of the panic they all telegraph to 
their Illinois correspondent, the big Chicago bank, ‘ Loan our bal- 
ance, $200,000, at best rate.’ That day the Chicago bank with 
similar telegrams from forty-five other correspondents in va- 
rious parts of the country, wires its New York correspondent, 
the big Wall Street bank, ‘ Loan our balance, $2,000,000, at best 
rate.’ 

“Thereupon the great New York bank sends its brokers out 
upon ‘ the Street’ to loan on inflated securities of one kind or an- 
other which its officers, the votaries of the ‘ System,’ had purchased 
in immense quantities at slaughter prices the millions belonging to 
the Chicago bank and to other correspondents of its own in Cin- 
cinnati and Omaha and St. Louis and other big cities. The de- 
cline is stayed, and then the world learns that the panic is over and 
that the stocks, of which the people have been ‘* shaken out’ to the 
extent of a billion dollars, have recovered in a day $500,000,000 of 
it, and that probably in a few days more will recover the other five 
hundred million. Who has recovered this vast sum? The people 
who had been‘ shaken out’? No, indeed! The votaries of the 
* System’ have made it—they and the frenzied financiers whose 
haunt is Wall Street, and whose harvest is in such wreckage. 

“The part that the five little banks innocently played in this ter- 
rific robbery was unimportant. What is important is that it was 
the funds of their depositors and others like them which the ‘ Sys- 
tem’ used to turn the stock-market and make an immense profit 
out of the recovery of values. It is true the banks received but 
two and one-half or three per cent. for the use of their balances, 
and their officers would scorn the suggestion that they had put any 
of their money in jeopardy in a Wall-Street gamble. But what I] 
have outlined happened, and has happened many a time before and 
since, and goes to prove my assertion that every financial insti- 
tution which is taking the money of the people for the ostensible 
purpose of safeguarding it or putting it to use for them, is a part 
of the machinery for the plundering of the people.” 
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‘“ILLIMITABLE” POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


S tw United States has entered upon a career of “executive 

expansion,” led by a President who is the “incarnation” of 
that spirit, supported by “an overwhelming indorsement” at the 
polls in a campaign on this very issue. This is the serious sit- 
uation that confronts the country, according to Mr. Charles A. 
Gardiner, one of the leading lights of the New York bar, who gave 
his views in an address to the New York State Bar Association in 
Albany on Wednesday of last week. This address is “likely to be 
one of the most important contributions to the political develop- 
ment of the century,” declares the New York Press. After an 
exhaustive examination of the powers of the American Executive, 
Mr. Gardiner says that the President of the United States is “a 
majestic constitutional figure, uncontrolled by Congress, unre- 
strained by the courts, vested with plenary constitutional power 
and absolute constitutional discretion, a sovereign over 80,000,000 
people, and the servant of 80,000,000 sovereigns.” Except for the 
fact that his treaties and appointments are subject to the approval 
of the Senate, “every executive power of the 80,000,000 sovereign 
citizens is now vested 
in the President, with 
absolute discretion to 
use it.” “No one,” 
avers Mr. Gardiner, has 
determined the “ illimit- 
able extent” of the 
office, and “no one can 





determine it so long as 
the republic endures.” 
By his oath to “pre- 
serve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution,” 
the President has the 
right and duty, we are 
told, to enforce the suf- 
frage provisions of the 
Constitution in the 
South without waiting 
for any further legisla- 
tion from Congress. 
Mr. Gardiner notes the 
fact that Congress is 
given the power to “en- 














CHARLES A. GARDINER, 


Whose idea of the power of the President is 
considered rather startling. 


force” the amendments by “appropriate legislation,” but he ob- 
serves that “this power is permissive, not mandatory, nor is it 
even restrictive on the President.” Mr. Gardiner says further: 


“The President holds his office directly from the people. He 
executes it for them alone, is responsible to them alone, and im- 
peachment, which is punishment for high crimes and misdemeanors 
against the sovereign, is therefore his logical and only punishment. 
The standing menace of impeachment and undivided responsibility 
to the people are, in my opinion, more effectual safeguards against 
executive usurpation than decrees of courts or mandates of Con- 
a 

“When in his judgment the highest good of the people forbids 
him to execute a law, he may refuse to execute it, altho Congress 
may direct him to do so. 

“When his judgment pronounces a law constitutional, he may 
execute it, altho the courts declare it unconstitutional and forbid 
him to execute it; and he may refuse to execute a law that the 
courts declare constitutional and command him to execute. Such 
exercise of his discretion can not be revised by any judicial or 
legislative proceeding (4 Wall., 498-9); the only remedy is impeach- 
ment. But so long as he acts‘ faithfully,’ that is, to the best of 
his judgment, his discretion is final and conclusive. 

“Many historic conflicts between Congress, the courts, and the 
President illustrate these principles. Jackson’s contest with Con- 
gress over the bank, Johnson’s refusal to execute the reconstruc- 
tion acts, Jefferson’s defiance of the court in the Burr case, 
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Jackson’s disregard of Marshall’s Cherokee Indian decision, and 
Lincoln’s peremptory refusal to obey the mandate of Chief Justice 
Taney—these and many other historic instances show that if the 
President acts in good faith for what he deems the welfare of the 
people, his discretion is absolute and supreme.” 


Several Independent Democratic papers view this address with 
alarm. The New York 77mes, in a two-column editorial, says 
that “ there is grave reason to believe that the present Chief Magis- 
trate needs no encouragement to pursue confidently the path of 
* Executive expansion’ which Mr. Gardiner declares to be open to 
him.” The Boston Hera/d remarks apprehensively that such a 
President might defy impeachment. It says: 


“ The President of the United States appears to be exalted above 
the law in the conduct of his office. To him is attributed a war- 
rant of authority that will enable him to alter or destroy the politi- 
cal structure, and even the organic structure of the state, if it hap- 
pen that he can command a support in Congress which prevents 
his impeachment. Why may he not defy impeachment, and, in 
the exercise of his discretion under his oath ‘ to execute his office’ 
and ‘to the best of his ability preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States,’ declare that Congress is acting 
in violation of the Constitution, and disperse it by a military force ? 
A Cesar could hardly ask for a better opportunity than Mr. Gar- 
diner provides by his interpretation of the President’s constitutional 
powers. What is the use of the qualified phrase ‘ constitutional 
powers,’ when the President is made the sole and absolute judge 
of what it is constitutional for him to do, and of what is unconsti- 
tutional if done by others ?” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e calls for an anti-presidential-expansionist 
movement in the following paragraph : 


“Should Mr. Gardiner’s virtual claim of presidential absolutism 
ever become the doctrine of our people and the habit of our Gov- 
ernment, we are satisfied the States would not survive the tran- 
sition of rule which would result, and that the form of statehood 
would not long remain, after the fact of it had disappeared. We 
are, therefore, persuaded that Mr. Gardiner has put journalism 
and statesmanship under obligation—by the shock which his paper 
will administer to both. That shock in its recoil should bring our 
people back to the truth that this is a government of laws and not 
of men, a government which derives its powers, within its States, 
from the consent of the governed alone and which should adjust 
its policy toward its provinces to the purpose and to the aspiration 
of preparing them for the fullest measure of local liberty and of 
personal rights compatible with their provincial relationship. 
That will take time. That will require patience, but the people of 

















THERE IS GOING TO BE “ SOMETHING DOING.” 
—Westerman in The Ohio State Journal. 
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the States United, that is, the people of the United States, should 
jealously guard against that disappearance of statehood and that 
doctrine of an executive above law which Mr. Gardiner so bril- 
liantly and so dangerously suggests and defends.” 


The New York Press, in a four-column editorial, avers that “ the 
American people will go further than Mr. Gardiner has gone in his 
argument, startling and sensational tho his advance may appear to 
some,” and “will go to the absolute conclusion, in reason and in 
force, that the President’s powers have no limitations whatsoever, 
by Congress, by the Supreme Court, by the written Constitution 
itself, beyond the only supreme authority there can be in our kind 
of government—the sovereign will of the people!” Conversely, 
the New York G/ode thinks that this same sovereign will of the 
people will keep the President from going to the lengths that Mr. 
Gardiner assigns to him. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


For the first time in their lives the inhabitants of Vladivostok are not longing 
for spring.— The Chicago News. 


It begins to look as tho the Delaware legislature will again be forced to ad- 
journ without a sale.— The Toledo Blade. 


PREMIER BALFOUR says that “ England is too great,” but he can prove that 
he is not to blame for it.— The Chicago News. 


A curtIous confusion of names seems to have occurred in connection with the 
Beef trust proceedings. Moody is swift and Swift is moody.— The Baltimore 
American, 


St. PETERSBURG announces that the Baltic fleet “will stay in the Indian 
Ocean.” It willif those Japs ever come up with it— Zhe Philadelphia North 
American. 


“ BETWEEN WIND AND WATER.’’—Of course, if Wall Street gets to shooting 
over the Lawson exposé, it will have to be chronicled as a naval battle.— The 
Commoner, Lincoln, Neb. 


TEN admirals and five lieutenant-generals surrendered at Port Arthur. This 
may account for the fact that the Russians seem unaccountably hopeful.— 7\2e 
New York Evening Mail. 


THE man who ran for the Presidency on the Liberal party’s ticket last fall has 
secured a job as a janitor. He will now have a chance to glut his thirst for 
power.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 


REcORDs have been unearthed which indicate that labor-unions were in exist- 
ence in the early Roman days. That probably accounts for the fact that “Rome 
was not built ina day.”— The Washington Post. 


THE Rev. C. M. Sheldon having explained what he would do if he were a 
farmer and if he were an editor, let him tell what he would do if he were in 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s place.— The Kansas City Star. 


JUDGING by the number of measures recommended by the President which will 
not be considered at this session, it would seem as tho Mr. Roosevelt ought to 
have saved his last message for the next Congress.— The New York World. 
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THE MODERN ALEXANDER CUTTING THE GORDIAN KNOT. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal 


ENDING THE DELAY AT PANAMA. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


HOW LOWELL BECAME AN ANGLOMANIAC. 


SN yipeiea new light is shed upon the change of feeling in James 

Russell Lowell toward the English character and temper by 
Mr. James Douglas’s recent biography of Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton. Mr. Douglas describes the first meeting between Watts- 
Dunton and the author of “Ona Certain Condescension in Foreign- 
We read that 
shortly after Lowell had accepted the post of American minister 
in England, Mr. Watts-Dunton met him at dinner. 


ers,” who afterward was accused ot Anglomania. 


He was not 
then personally acquainted with Lowell, and observed him only as 
a stranger who sat near by, talking in a manner as tho wishing to 
entice him into conversation. Lowell was passing severe strictures 
upon English writers—Dickens, Thackeray, and others. As the 
dinner wore on, his conversation left literary names and took up 
political ones, and he was equally severe upon the political figures 
of the time, and also upon the prominent political men of the pre- 
vious generation—Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and the like. 


“Then the name of the A/adamacame up . . . and the gentleman 


dwelt with much emphasis on the iniquity of England in letting the 
Alabama escape. This diatribe he concluded thus: ‘ You know 
we owe England nothing!’ In saying this he again looked at Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, manifestly addressing his remarks to him. .. .” 
Mr. Watts-Dunton accepted the challenge and took up the cudgels 
for his own country. Later on Lowell mollified the wrath of his 


British neighbor in the manner given below: 


~“* Well,’ he said,‘ I will tell you something that I think will not 
be altogether unpleasant to you. When I came to take up my 
permanent residence in London a short time ago, I was talking to 
a friend of mine about London and Londoners, and I said to him: 
“There is one man whom I very much want to meet!” “ You,” 
said he, “why you can meet anybody from the royal family down- 
ward. Who is the man you want to meet?” “It isa man in the 
literary world,” said I, “and I have no doubt you can introduce me 
to him. It is the writer of the chief poetical criticism in Zhe 
Atheneum.” My friend laughed. “ Well, it is curious,” he re- 
plied, “ that this is one of the few men in the literary world that I 
can not introduce to you. I scarcely know him, and besides not 
long ago he passed strictures on my writing which I don’t much 
approve of.” Does that interest you ?’ added Mr. Lowell. 

“* Very much,’ said Mr. Watts-Dunton. 

“* Would it interest you to know that ever since your first article 
in The Atheneum \ have read every article you have written ?’ 

“* Very much,’ said Mr. Watts-Dunton. 

Would it interest you to know that on reading your first article 
I said to a friend of mine: “ At last there is a new voice in English 
criticism ”?’ 

“* Very much,’ said Mr. Watts-Dunton ; ‘ but you must first tell 
me what that article was, for I don’t believe there is one of my 
countrymen who could do so.’ 

“« That article,’ said Lowell, ‘ was an essay on the “ Comedy of 
the .Voctes Ambrosiane,” and it opened with an Oriental anecdote. 
.. . And I will go further, every line you have written in Zhe 
Atheneum has been read by me, and often reread.’ 

“* Well,’ said Mr. Watts-Dunton, ‘ 1 confess to being amazed, 
for | assure you that in my own country, except within a narrow 
circle of friends, my name is absolutely unknown. And I must 
add that I feel honored, for it is not a week since I told a friend 
that I have a great admiration for some of your critical essays. 
But still I don’t quite forgive you for your onslaught upon my 
poor little island. My sympathies are not strongly John Bullish, 
and they tell me that my verses are more Celtic than Anglo-Saxon 
intemper. But I am somewhat of a patriot in my way, and I don’t 
quite forgive you.’” 


“oe 


The two men fraternized before the meeting was over, and later 
on Watts-Dunton became a weekly visitor at the American Em- 


bassy. Says Mr. Douglas: 


“This went on for a long time, and Mr. Watts-Dunton is fond 
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of recalling the way in which Lowell’s Anglophobia became milder 
and milder, ‘ fine by degrees and beautifully less,’ until at last it 
entirely vanished. Then it was followed by something like Anglo- 
mania. Lowell began to talk with the greatest appreciation of a 
thousand English institutions and ways which he formerly would 
have deprecated. The climax of this revolution was reached when 
Mr. Watts-Dunton said to him: 

“* Lowell, you are now so much more of a John Bull than I am 
that I have ceased to be able to follow you. The English ladies 
are—let us say, charm- 
ing ; English gentlemen 
are—let us say, charm- 
ing, or at least some of 
them. Everything is 
charming. But there is 
one thing you can not 
say a word for, and 
that is our detestable 
climate.’ 

“* And can you really 
speak thus of the finest 
climate in the world ?° 
said Lowell. ‘I posi- 
tively can not live out 
of it.’ 

“* Well,’ said Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, ‘you 
and I will cease to talk 
about England and John 
Bull, if you please. I 
can not follow you.’ 

“In relating this anec- 
dote Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton, however, insisted 
that with all his love 
of England, Lowell 
never bated one jotof his 
loyalty to his own country. There never was a stancher American 
than James Russell Lowell. Let one unjust word be said about 
America and he was a changed man. Mr. Watts-Dunton has 
always contended that the present good feeling between the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race was due mainly to 
Lowell.” 

















MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
The distinguished English ctitic, whose biog- 
raphy has been recently published. 


THE ‘‘ AMERICAN PERIL” IN ART. 


HE election of J. Pierpont Morgan as president of the board 
of trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New 
York has reawakened in Europe the old alarmist outcry that the 
European nations are in danger of being denuded of their art 
treasures by wealthy Americans. Herr Siegfried Lilienthal, a 
well-known art critic of Berlin, has begun an agitation for inter- 
national action in regard to this alleged peril. He advocates laws 
to prohibit the taking of works of art from Europe to America. 
Herr Lilienthal has published in the 7aged/a¢¢ the written views 
on this subject of some half-dozen or more of the leading art con- 
noisseurs of Florence, Rome, Paris, and Berlin. 
tion these all recognize a peril and favor the idea of protective 
Says M. Henri Maret, art publicist, of Paris: “ The 
One can see the time approaching 
when our richest collections will have emigrated to the United 
States.” On the other hand, Privy Councillor Herr Wilhelm Bode, 
director of the Royal Gallery of Paintings at Berlin, writes: 


With one excep- 


legislation. 
question is really very serious. 


‘Shall we cry out for such laws as those of Turkey, Greece, and 
Italy, to the injury of our own people and without essential effect ? 
The greatest works of art in Germany and Italy belong to the 
State. Only a few are in the possession of private persons. 
Those privately owned in France belong to money barons, who 
either keep them or present them to the public. Only in England 
are rare collections privately owned, and there the holders are too 
rich tosell them. Besides, if works of art go to the United States 
it is in the interest of art. The rich men there who buy works of 
taste and genius either at once or later give them to public 
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galleries. All who see them are benefited and the world’s pleasure 
in art is increased.” 


Discussing Herr Lilienthal’s agitation with a Hera/d reporter, 
Mr. Samuel P. Avery, a New York art dealer, remarked : 


“It would be too late to pass a restrictive law in France, for the 
reason that some of the best works of modern French artists are 
already in this country. I doubt if any law affecting modern 
works of art would be constitutional, as it would be an interference 
with the right of an individual to sell his handiwork. 

“Americans are buying more foreign work each year. About 
ten per cent. of their purchases are old masters, and the rest is 
modern. We have so much French work here that a distinctive 
showing of French artists could not be made at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900. The paintings shown at the Comparative Exhi- 
bition at the Fine Arts Gallery here were insured for $1,500,000, 
which gives some idea of the value of works of art owned in this 
city.” 

The Evening Post (New York) expresses surprise at the exag- 
gerated attitude of these European connoisseurs, who apparently 
regard. Mr. Morgan as a worthy successor of his namesake of the 
Span Main, It says further: 

i American art-lovers are the last people who wish to see an in- 


‘ discriminate raid uponsthe dealers and collectors of Europe. Mr. 


Morgan is unlikely to’ play the promiscuous overbearing purchaser 
which the European directors have erected into a bogey man... . 

'“ Just at present we ride the crest of the wave, but so have many 
others before us. For ahundred years England boasted the great- 
est collections, -She stillmay; but for twenty-five years past there 
has been a marked depletion of her wealth in this regard, France, 
Germany, and the United States drawing heavily upon her store 
of art. But even here in New York any one who follows the sales 
knows that we, too, lose to Europe. The romantic portrait of 
Giorgio Cornaro, attributed to Titian and originally in the Castle 
Howard collection, went back to England about two years ago. 
Before it a magnificent Van Dyck of the Genoese period was sold 
here, but vanished across the water. These are merely indications 
that time works equitably in this as in other matters. And the 
directors who want to keep European art from going to America 
are only less misguided than the home-market clubs here who 
want to keep out the art of ‘abroad.’ Indeed, to find these two 
bodies in a common cause is to enjoy a unique and grotesque fel- 
lowship of esthetics and stark commercialism.” 





MORALS OF THE PRESENT FRENCH STAGE. 


UOTING Faguet’s dictum—* Every great drama presupposes 
O ‘and suggests a moral question ”—G. Le Bidois, in the Cor- 
respondant (Paris), a clerical organ, says that “the crowd is ever 
in quest of a conscience.” While people go to the theater to be 
amused, they like to be taken seriously, and to carry home with 
them something tothink about. “They love to discuss with others 
the serious ideas suggested by the play.” The’ play-writers are “to 
a number of people of the period the real, the only spiritual direc- 
tors which they recognize. . . . Toward what end are they direct- 
ing and drawing their listeners ?” 

He answers this question by reviewing the principal plays which 
have been produced on the French stage during the season 1903- 
1904. “What conclusion must we come to,” he says, “after this 
rapid survey of the year’s plays? What moral impression have 
they left on the mind?” The writers of to-day, he finds, have 
no decided sympathies in harmony with which they could influence 
the spectators; they “seem to regard with equal favor all the 
ephemeral creatures of their capricious fancy. Sometimes they 
are so oddly misled by their art that they fail to make themselves 
understood, and we receive an impression far removed from that 
which they intended to convey.” Yet, on the whole, M. Le Bi- 
dois’s review of the year’s plays does not justify a gloomy judg- 
ment. “It would appear that upon all important topics the ‘ old 
code of morals’ maintains its position, and possibly is gaining 
ground.” He says further: 

“The subject of marriage, which for the past ten years has been 
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so flippantly handled, is now actually viewed in a less unfavorable 
light. ‘ Free love’ is being relegated to the domain of such revo- 
lutionary utopias as are heralded by the enemies of the present 
social order ; among all, saving anarchists and nihilists, it meets 
with a lukewarm sympathy, ever ready to change into open repu- 
diation. Adultery, which our playwrights were wont to make a 
strong point of, in the development of a situation, at last has been 
made to appear as it really is, afflictive, pitiable, or hideous. .. . 
All this augurs well. But shall we at once raise cries of victory ? 
Far from it. . . . The licentiousness of many scenes in the works 
we have reviewed, their crudity of expression, make us pay dearly 
for such reasonable suggestions as we have derived from them. At 
any moment this sophisticated and uncertain morality may yield 
to outside assaults, or crumble from its own inherent weakness. 
There is, however, one reassuring fact, namely, the appearance 
this year among certain authors of an anxiety to become more 
genuine observers, to stick to the facts of life, and actual life is the 
source of illumination and learning to the heart of men. To 
writers for the stage it reveals the fact that art must be moral, if 
it would be true, and that the result of insight into life is the com- 
prehension of a morality at once the most solid and the most ex- 
alted.”— 7rans/lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THEODORE THOMAS: SOME APPRECIATIONS 
OF HIS WORK. 


LTHO Theodore Thomas produced no compositions of his 

own, remarks the New York /udependent, “he did more 

than any other man who ever lived for the development of our 

music.” In his conducting he stood preeminent for a “ wonderful 

catholicity of taste and a consequent versatility in interpretation,” 
says the same journal, and it continues: 


“He insisted all his life on the towering greatness and worth of 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, and his reading 
of the works of those old masters was recognized as authoritative. 
When the name of Richard Wagner was as yet unknown in Amer- 
ica Mr. Thomas began to perform his music, and he long did 
valiant service for the Wagner cause. An amusing story is told of 
his answer to an objector who complained that he did not like 
Wagner’s music. Said Thomas: ‘ Not like Wagner’s music ? 
Why, man, you've got to like it. I shall continue to play it until 
you do like it.’ He introduced Tschaikowsky to American au- 
diences. He gave early ‘recognition to the genius of Brahms. 
He was one of the first to preach the very new gospel of Richard 
Strauss. In short, nearly all the best of the new music of the last 
fifty years received its first American performance under the baton 
of Theodore Thomas.” 


“ The essence of Theodore Thomas'’s life,” says Mr. Charles E. 
Russell, “ was inflexible devotion tohigh aims.” “ His art was his 
religion,” exclaims another critic. Mr. Russell, writing in the New 
York American, characterizes him as “ the greatest interpreter of 
Beethoven the world has ever had, probably the greatest inter- 
preter of Wagner, the greatest of Liszt, the greatest of Bach and 
Schubert.” Of his interpretative insight the Chicago Record- 
Flerald says: 


“He understood the spirit of a composition, ‘ the tone of time’ 
in it, the national genius when it was in any manner colored there- 
by, the deepest meaning of the composer. He was criticized for 
his readings of Bach, but the more one studies the life, thought, 
environment of that master the more one appreciates the legitimacy 
of Mr. Thomas’s interpretation of him. Outwardly stern and im- 
passive, Mr. Thomas had a rare instinct for the sensuous beauty, 
the passion and emotional significance of music. He was always 
vital, never perfunctory or ‘ academic,’ in his work.” 


In the Springfield Repudiican we read: 


“A curious incomprehension of the position of a conductor ob- 
tained in the crude criticism of little more than a generation ago in 
this country. It was common then to say that Mr. Thomas was a 
violinist who failed, and that he was not a composer at all, and 
was in fact nothing save a baton wielder, as if that were nothing. 
But as a matter of fact, at that time, when Thomas entered upon 
his remarkable career, he had every likelihood of reputation as a 
violinist ; but that was to him a small thing compared with the 
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power of a great fusing intellect, a consummate acquaintance with 
all music in its great forms, a subtle and profound knowledge of 
the relations and comparisons of composers, and a catholic com- 
prehension of every school, so that he became the great and origi- 


- nal educator of the American public in the esteem of the orchestra, 


with its infinite variation and control of the emotion and thought 
of men and women.” 

Musicians speak also of Mr. Thomas’s unsurpassed skill as a 
program-maker. Dr. William Mason, a friend and associate, 
says: “He brought the art of making programs to perfection by 
putting pieces into the right order of sequence, thus avoiding in- 
congruities.” And Zhe /ndependent adds: “lt was more than 
that. His programs had a rounded whole, a complete fitness, and 
an independent harmony and contrast of parts which made them 
the despair of other conductors.” The second volume of his 
biography, which is in course of preparation, will consist wholly 
of his programs, we are told. 

“He paved the way for the American creative musician,” says 
The Evening Post (New York), “ by providing the receptivity and 
taste for the art which are a prerequisite of creativeness—the me- 
dium for its growth.” 





DECADENCE OF THE “LOVE INTEREST” 
IN MUSIC. 


HE “love interest” as an inspirational force, Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman tells us, is losing ground with the contemporary 
composer, as compared with the music-maker of the immediate 
past. There is nothing more curiously significant of the present 
estate of creative musical art, he says, than its comparative free- 
dom from “those phantasms of sex that have been hovering over 
so much of our music during the past century.” According to his 
finding, music is to-day “metaphysical, mystical, ethnological, 
pictorial, in the most immediate sense of the word—a medium for 
the paraphrasing and annotating the art of the painter, the fulmi- 
nations of philosophy.” To emphasize this point, Mr. Gilman 
first turns back to the period when the “love interest” was the 
dominating note in music. He writes (7he Criterion, December): 


“Since Beethoven first disclosed to music the inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities of human experience as an available subject-matter, the 
emotion of sex has been, one might almost say, the paramount ele- 
ment in the inspirational outfit of the music-maker. Can one recall 
the most excellent and characteristic utterances of Schubert, of 
Schumann, of Chopin, of Berlioz, of Liszt, and, finally, of Wag- 
ner, and not recognize at once that they are, in their most exquis- 
ite moments, just so many variations on that obsessing theme— 
the stimulus of sex? One has only to allege that master evocator 
of erotic enchantments, the creator of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ of 
which he could write to his beloved Mathilde Wesendonk, who 
was the inspiration and the cause of it: ‘ I feel as if I should like 
to devote all the rest of my life to this music.’ Indeed, one might 
almost take this, his supreme, his incomparable achievement, as 
the type and index of the music of the nineteenth century, in its 
most distinguishing aspect. Here,as Mr. Newman has noted, the 
last word in sex music has been said. In this magnificent tone 
poem—this music which is as‘a singing and soaring flame ’—is 
achieved an apotheosis of the erotic, a glorification of the magical 
ardors of sex. If this particular element in the substance of ex- 
pressive music is capable—as one knows it is—of yielding the most 
noble and moving loveliness which the art can command, it has 
found its complete proof and justification in this supreme signal 
of the genius of Richard Wagner. In‘ Tristan’ Wagner exposed, 
beyond the possibility of misconception, the dominant emotional 
impulse in the music of his century. 

“Of his forerunners, Chopin came nearest to a parallel intensity 
in the particular region wherein we are placing Wagner's inspi- 
ration. The haunting and languorous beauty, the insistent melan- 
choly of the febrile Pole—are they not saturated with the color and 
mood of sex?... And Schumann, the author of that obvious 
autobiography of triumphant love, the D minor symphony ; Schu- 
bert . . . whose most piercing tones sang with naive beauty the 
romances and tragedies of sex; Robert Franz, most gentle and 
noble of eroticists; Brahms, who chanted with grave ecstasy all 
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the phases of romantic adventure; Berlioz, with his huge and fan- 
tastic orchestral fervors; Liszt, Raff, Tschaikowsky (to specify 
at random)—were not these men, each and all, thrall to the mys- 
tery and magic of sexual emotion ?” 


But it will be obvious to the most casual observer of esthetic 
affairs, says Mr. Gilman, that the music which is characteristic of 
to-day is in a very different case. Its vivifying influence, he 
states, are independent, in a singular degree, ot the erotic stimu- 
lus; and he continues: 


“Its impulses and influences cover a larger territory than music 
has ever before attempted to include within itsdomain ; and in this 
decentralization and ex- 
pansion, the ‘love in- 
terest’ has come to 
occupy a distinctly sub 
ordinate position. This 
is not by any means to 
say that love music—if 
we may, for the sake of 
brevity, so designate it 
—has wholly vanished 
from the plane of ap- 
preciable things; but 
merely to indicate the 
curious fact of its sub- 
ordinate place in con- 
temporary art. Doubt- 
less the song form will 
always invite composers 
to the lyric utterance of 
sexual sentiment; and 
in the songs of the 
modern music-maker 
the ‘love interest’ is 
appropriately operative 
and evident. But—and 
here is the difference— 
the admirable songs of 
to-day, as Strauss’s, 
MacDowell’s, Loef- 
fler’s, Debussy’s (Grieg is an exception), are not the most repre- 
sentative expression of their composer’s art; while the contrary 
was the case with Franz, Schumann, and Schubert, whose son =s I 
have alleged to enforce my argument. 

“ The vitally characteristic work of the preeminent musicians of 
to-day—of Strauss, Debussy, Loeffler, MacDowell, Elgar—is not 
largely concerned with the sex element. Strauss, the musical pro- 
tagonist of our time, is exploring quite other regions of human ex- 
perience for the causal themes of his titanic musical imaginings. 
In ‘Tod und Verklarung’ it is with spiritual conflicts and 
aspirations of overpowering significance that he is concerned; 
‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ is riotous and exhilarating burlesque; ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ embodies the quintessence of philosophical comedy, and 
the profoundest humanity; in‘ Also Sprach Zarathustra’ he has 
sounded vast spaces, cosmical in their implications; ‘ Ein Helden- 
leben’ is broadly autobiographic—dealing only incidentally, tho 
most eloquently, with the sexual element. His ‘ Symphonia Do- 
mestica’ is, of course, merely a brilliant and amusing diversion ; 
and even in the early ‘Don Juan ’"—where, surely, one might reason- 
ably look for an exfoliation of eroticism—Strauss’s interest, as his 
prophet Mr. Newman has discerningly remarked, is in an aspect of 
the story capable of much more profound and searching treatment 
than is usually accorded to the legend ; and the music, as he says, is 
clearly not the work of a romanticist, but of a realist and humanist. 

“Turning to France, we find Debussy, the foremost represen- 
tative of the neo-Gallic group, employing his subtle and luminous 
art in the weaving of a colorful mysticism into shapes of impal- 
pable and opalescent beauty—a Whistler of composers, tho with 
an added vision and intensity. Charles Martin Loeffler, an Ameri- 
canized Alsatian and a music-maker of the first order, is, like De- 
bussy, a mystic, a musical Maeterlinck, who finds in the tragic 
symbols of the Belgian poet and the wayward fantasies of Verlaine 
and Baudelaire and Kahn a congenial text for his reading of the 
beauty, or the terror, or the pathos of life, and its spiritual corol- 
laries. Edward MacDowell, the foremost of native American 
composers, is a poet of the natural world, a Celtic visionary, a 
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dweller in the regions of fairy and enchantment, a bard recount- 
ing, in full-throated speech, the heroic splendors of an elder time, 
or celebrating the wonder and loveliness of the external world. 
And in England there is Sir Edward Elgar, to think of—a musical 
pietist, a mystic of the austerer sort, who has found in Cardinal 
Newman's ecstatic and elevated poem,* The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
the motive for his most impressive and representative achievement 
—a work in oratorio form charged at many points with a lofty and 
poignant beauty ; or who gives us sheer tonalized theology in his 
* Apostles’; or landscape and atmosphere in his orchestral rhap- 
sody, ‘In the South’; or delicate fantasy in his recent ‘ Dream 
Children,’ after Charles Lamb; or—who shall venture to say 
what ?—in that amazing decoction which we heard in New York 
last winter, a series of variations, to which I have before referred, 
depicting the peculiarities of various of Mr. Elgar’s personal 
friends. Turning to Russia, one might instance Rachmaninoff, 
Gluzunoff, Taneyeff.” 


After pointing out that his argument is not effected by the work 
of such men as Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Grieg, Rimski Korsakoff, 
and others, who are really “survivals of a musical past,” Mr. Gil- 
man concludes : 


“I have indicated what seems to me a singular and most inter- 


vesting phase of contemporary musical art—one which would ap- 


pear, on the whole, to signalize an admirable tendency. It is 
well that the expressional territory of music should be widened. 
But, on the other hand, it is not well that we should fail to appre- 
ciate the indispensable office of the authentic romanticists in their 
capacity as emotional lyrists, who attest for us the immutable ap- 
peal of that changeless and timeless loveliness which the visible 
world of the senses and the invisible world of the imagination are 
ceaselessly revealing.” 





THE MONSTER IN FICTION. 


WRITER in the London G/ode makes a brief survey of the 

part played by the abnormal or monstrous in fiction. This 
is a dominant element, of course, in the folktales of all countries. 
In the stories of the nursery “not only are the laws of time and 
space set at naught, but giants and dwarfs, animals and flowers 
dowered with the gift of speech and with powers of transformation, 
men and women possessed of occult and wonderfully mysterious 
powers, are all familiar features.” Even in fiction for grown-ups, 
the writer finds, the monstrous playsa conspicuous if not extensive 
part. He mentions Victor Hugo’s dwarf Quasimodo, the strange 
creatures in which Swift embodied his bitter satires in “ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” Mrs. Shelley’s animated monster in “ Frankenstein,” 
and the Mr. Hyde of Stevenson’s wonderful allegory. He says 
further: 


“In this connection, one thinks at once of Caliban, the embodi- 
ment of all that is gross and earthy, presented in semihuman form. 
Coleridge describes him as having‘ the dawnings of understanding 
without reason or the moral sense; and in him, as in some brute 
animals, this advance to the intellectual faculties, without the 
moral sense, is marked by the appearance of vice!’ But the mon- 
sters of poetry and drama form a class apart from those of fiction. 
In Flaubert’s ‘ Tentations de St. Antoine’ are to be found mon- 
sters in plenty. Among them are strange creatures with half the 
usual complement of eyes, cheeks, and hands, a great red lion with 
a human figure and three rows of teeth, and other prodigies of the 
same kind. But these grotesques are not very impressive. Much 
more horrible are the creatures whom Mr. Wells has depicted in 
that dream of horror, the ‘ Island of Dr. Moreau ’—half-humar 
creatures produced by skilled vivisection, transfusion, and other 
arts of the laboratory and torture-chamber. It is one of the grim- 
mest of short stories, but a product of undoubted genius.” 


We read again: 


“ Another form which the appearance of the abnormal takes in 
literary fiction is in the strange characteristics attributed to cer- 
tain characters. In this class three figures stand out prominently. 
The first of the three, in point of time, is Elsie Venner, the heroine 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s romance of that name. Of the doc- 
tor’s ‘ medicated novels,’ as some one once happily called them, 
‘Elsie Venner’ is easily the best, and the study of the strange 
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prenatal influence which so affected the whole of Elsie’s short life 
is of the greatest interest, altho the idea on which it is based is not 
a little repulsive. The second outstanding example of this class 
of character is also from an American hand—the remarkable study 
of Donatelio in Hawthorne’s ‘ Marble Faun,’ or, as it is more 
usually (and unmeaningly) called on this side of the Atlaniic, 
‘ Transformation.’ No figure in Hawthorne’s wonderful gallery is 
more carefully wrought in every detail than this strange being, 
with the ever-present suggestion of the woodland faun, whose early 
innocence of the knowledge of evil is so soon overshadowed by the 
real tragedy that life brings him. Donatello is the innocent ani- 
mal in whom the soul is awakened or born through the mediums of 
trouble and sin; and, as Miriam says, * comes back to his original 
self, with an inestimable treasure of improvement won from an 
experience of pain.’ The third example of the character in fiction 
with abnormal characteristics, which is well known to readers, is 
of a rather different kind, and need not detain us. We mean 
Svengali, in‘ Trilby,’ with his power of hypnotic suggestion and 
control of his victim.” 





ROOSEVELT AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


ROF. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, who fills the chair of 
English literature in the Catholic University, Washington, 
discovers in President Roosevelt “ the new type of the man of let- 
ters—a type which is so virile, so energetic, so vivid, that the 
academic man and the dilettante are startled and even shocked by 
it, for it forces them to try to find a more exact term as a substi- 
tute for that shrunken word ‘ literature.”” When Professor Egan 
first met Mr. Roosevelt, having read his “ Life of Cromwell” and 
“The Strenuous Life,” his impression was, “ Here is a man of let- 
ters in love with life.” But when he came to know the man and 
his books better, he said: “Here is a man who loves life so well 
that he must give the best he finds in life to his fellow men.” 

“His books,” says Professor Egan, “are personal expressions, 
experience, thought, mood—in a word, temperament—written in 
accordance with the conventions of his time.” We read further (in 
Men and Women, January), in regard to his “ Life of Cromwell” : 


“In ‘ Cromwell’ Mr. Roosevelt sees a momentous epoch with 
eyes that have viewed the results of the epoch in all their aspects. 
The conclusions of the academic historian do not seem to concern 
him: he goes at the kernel of the causes of things in his own way ; 
he sees events in their relation to one another from the point of 
view of a man without prejudices. ‘I was shocked when I first 
read Mr. Roosevelt’s “Cromwell,” a distinguished Oxford man 
said; ‘ Oliver Cromwell was a new being in that book; but when 
I analyzed my feeling, I found that my disapproval was entirely 
due to the fact that my traditions had been rather roughly, if un- 
consciously, brushed aside, and I read it a second time with great 
profit and some pleasure. No Englishman could have done it and 
no Englishman could have attempted to give so essentially a mod- 
ern view of Cromwell’s times without the affectation of making a 
discovery.’” 


Simplicity and directness, says Professor Egan, are “ the values 
that make the attraction of his written style so poignant”; and he 
continues : 


“ Le style cest Vhomme ; and to hear him talk is to feel that, with 
added maturity and unequaled experience, he will yet do great 
things in letters. It isa reasonable censure of state papers that 
they are inhuman and, therefore, unreadable except to the tech- 
nical-minded. And we remember that one of Anthony Trollope’s 
causes for congratulating himself, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ on his 
success as a post-office inspector is that he made his reports lit- 
erature. Mr. Roosevelt’s state papers are literature in the sense 
that they are personal, written to be read by men who ought to 
have an interest in discovering the cause of events in order to turn 
them to good.” 


In reading Mr. Roosevelt’s books, including the “ Presidential 
Addresses and State Papers,” one sees, says Professor Egan, that 
there is growth with every new utterance ; and this fact, continues 
the professor, makes it peculiarly difficult to define his place and 
importance in the world of letters. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE BODILY HEAT OF INSECTS. 


HAT even an insect has some bodily heat, and that its resist- 

ing power to outside temperature, whether high or low, is 

quite remarkable—even inexplicable—is asserted by M. A. 

Acloque in an article on the subject contributed to Cosmos (Paris, 

December 10). The writer summarizes considerable recent ob- 

servation on the subject as well as the work of some older in- 
vestigators. He writes: 


“Do insects produce any heat by the working of their organism ? 
It is quite generally understood that these invertebrates, like other 
* cold-blooded ’ creatures, have no temperature of their own, and 
that they put themselves in equilibrium with the surrounding fluid 
—air or water. Their size renders direct observation very deli- 
cate, so that it is difficult either to confirm or to disprove this; but 
the history of entomology records several experiments that tend to 
show that it is not exact in all cases. It is, besides this, difficult 
to see why all organic work should not be ripiueiibl "y a pro- 
duction of heat, at any rate by a very small one. .... 

“Inch saw a Fahrenheit thermometer rise five degrees in a glass 
vase full of Ly¢ta vesicatoria and seven degrees in an anthill. 
Swammerdam and Réaumur observed that the temperature of 
beehives keeps above that of the exterior air in winter. . . . Ac- 
cording to Huber, who repeated these observations, this temper- 
ature is nearly constant at 25° Réaumur [88° F.]. When the bees 
in the glass hives used by 
Réaumur in his observa- 
tions were agitated they 
caused their wings to vi- 
brate with great rapidity, 
and the interior heat then 
increased to such a point 
that the walls became 
very hot; often even the 
wax melted. 

“Doubtless we may at- 
tribute part of the high 
temperature of beehives 
to the fermentation of the 
contents; but their in- 
mates must contribute 
also to produce it, since 
it increases when they are in motion. This production of heat is 
no doubt a consequence of respiration, which is more sites ocah 
and more intense when the bees are agitated. 

“ However this may be, we may say that the heat given off indi- 
vidually by the insects is always very slight. They confirm the 
general law announced by F. Edwards, according to which living 
creatures resist cold better as their ability to give off heat is 
slighter. According to Spallanzani, the caterpillars of the Pzer7s 
brassice cease to absorb oxygen at 1’ R. [34° F.] and stiffen at 
—2.5° [27° F.]; the chrysalides of the same species cease to 
breathe at 4° [41° F.]. According to Carlisle, the Coleoptera 
move about with difficulty at 36 F. and at 34° they are quite 
stupefied; below this their muscles no longer act and they have 
lost all excitability. But it is especially in the states of egg, larva, 
and nymph that insects are able to bear cold, and experiments 
along this line show that it is fallacious to believe that they are 
destroyed by a severe winter... ... 

“We should not, however, consider the point of congelation as 
the extreme limit of cold that larva or grubs can bear without 
dying; they do not necessarily die, in fact, even when turned into 
bits of ice. Lacordaire reports a very curious fact that he ob- 
served in the caterpillars of the genus Zeucania; these were 
frozen so hard that they were brittle and made a metallic sound 
when dropped into a glass. Nevertheless nearly all went through 
their metamorphosis normally in the spring and turned into butter- 
flies at the usual time. De Geer has seen caterpillars return to 
life after having been enclosed for some time in a block of ice. 
“This resistance to cold explains how we can find insects in re- 
gions very near the pole, and why the rigors of our own winters 
do them little injury. Certain species, and in particular some lepi- 
doptera, hatch out only in winter. Insects have each yeara period 
of enfeebled life, which they undergo in all of their different stages ; 





























HIBERNATING BUTTERFLY. 
Vanessa atalanta. 
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but the phenomenon of hibernation is more properly attributed to 
those that become torpid in the adult stage during the bad season. 
This isnot entirely due to fall of temperature ; we often see insects 
that go through it seeking their winter shelter long before the cold 
is severe enough to affect them; and remaining there in spring 
when the warmer sun has 
already made them able 
to move. Some diurnal 
lepidoptera, . . . issue 
from their chrysalides 
about the middle of the 
month of August, an 
epoch when the heat is 
usually very great, and al- 
most at once fall into a 
lethargy, from which they 
do not wake until the fol- 
lowing spring, in weather 
that is not nearly so warm. 

“ Insects in general bear 
heat as well as cold. 
Kirby and Spence affirm 
that they have seen them return to life after immersion in 
boiling water. Hydrocanthars have been found living in hot 
springs at a very high temperature. The melasomes, inhabitants 
of the most arid regions of the globe, can live on the surface of 
sand under the ceaseless rays of a vertical sun. In Brazil and 
Cayenne termites’ nests are frequently found with the surface so 
burning hot that the hand can not be borne on it, and nevertheless 
the galleries near the surface are full of insects in activity. The 
cause of such resistance to heat and cold does not appear, in the 
present state of our knowledge.”— 7vanslation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





























HIBERNATING BUTTERFLY. 


Rhodocera rhamni. 


HOW TO KILL A LOBSTER. 

— cruelty involved in boiling lobsters alive is usually re- 

garded as unavoidable. This is by no means the case, ac- 
cording to Our Animal Friends, which produces, in support of its 
contention, a brief article by Dr. Austin Flint, embodying direc- 
tions how to kill a lobster almost instantly with a sharp knife. 
According to the writer in Our Animal Friends, however, the 
restaurant-keepers who advertise “ broiled live lobster” are not as 
cruel as they seem, since they invariably split the lobster first, 
thus putting an end to its life at once. Says this writer: 


‘A writer in one of the London papers has been shocking the 
public with a discourse upon the shameful cruelty involved in 
broiling live lobsters. He describes the manner in which this hor- 
rible cruelty is practised, the lobster’s claws being so fastened as 
to make him helpless, and the wretched creature being then held 
down, while still alive, over the broiler, until it died of the torture, 
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HOW TO KILL A CRAB, 
Courtesy of Our Antmal Friends. 


after which the cooking was comfortably finished. The writer 
bitterly condemns the restaurant proprietors by whom this cruelty 
is practised and the public which encourages the practise by call- 
ing for‘ broiled live lobster.’ 

“Judging from an experience which is by no means rare, we 
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shall expect shortly to see some other crank rushing into the New 
York papers with a similar story and with the same condemnation 
of the restaurateurs and the public. Therefore we take time by 
the forelock, and hasten to assure the citizens of New York that 
the English writer must have been drawing very largely on a too 
vivid imagination. ‘The fact is that lobsters are never cooked in the 
manner he describes. What the restaurant-keepers describe as a 
‘broiled live lobster’ is not a lobster that is broiled alive. The 
lobster is alive when the cook takes it in hand, but it is perfectly 
dead before its car- 
cass is laid on the 
broiler. It is split 
from end to end 
with a cleaver, and 
its death is abso- 
lutely instantane- 
ous, the cleaver 
passing directly 
through the vital 
organ, so that life 
and sensation are 
instantly destroyed. 
It is needless to say 
that there can be 
no cruelty in the 
subsequent _ broil- 
ing of the two parts 
of the dead lobster. 
“Thus it appears 
that there is no 
cruelty whatever in 
the preparation of 
what is incorrectly 
called the broiled 
live lobster. On 
the contrary, this 
process is very 
Courtesy of The Scientific American (New York). much less cruel 
than that of plung- 
ing the living lobster into boiling water. It is that atrocious style 
of cookery that ought to be condemned and stopped wherever it is 
practised. There is no reason in the world why it should ever be 
committed, for the lobster can be killed instantaneously and al- 
most, if not quite, painlessly, with very little trouble. All that is 
necessary is to drive a skewer or any sharp instrument at the point 
indicated in the illustration herewith published. At that point of 
its anatomy is situated the vital ganglion which is described by Dr. 
Austin Flint in the brief statement herewith printed. The moment 
that ganglion is punctured the lobster dies. For that reason, every 
humane person will see that lobsters or crabs which are boiled in 
his kitchen sha!l be mercifully killed before they are boiled, instead 
of being cruelly and wickedly, and quite needlessly, boiled to 
death.” 























THE HYDROLOCOMOTIVE AND ITS SIPHON. 


Dr. Flint’s article, above alluded to, runs as follows: 


“The only part of the nervous system of the labster that may be 
capable of sensory impressions that are known as pain is in the 
supra-esophageal ganglion. This ganglion gives off the optic 
nerves, the motor nerves of the eyes, and nerves to the anterior 
antennz. It is easy in a few seconds to break up this ganglion in 
a lobster or crab; and it is then certain that the animal has been 
rendered insensible to boiling water or the splitting and broiling in 
the preparation of the so-called ‘ broiled live lobster.’ 

“In the immature lobster, which is never used for food, each 
somite (segment) has a pair of nerve-ganglia, which are distinct 
until the animal arrives at full development; but in the adult lob- 
ster, the three anterior pairs are fused into a nervous mass of con- 
siderable size, that may be called a brain. This nerve-center is 
situated in front of the mouth and gullet, and it is called the supra- 
esophageal ganglion. 

“In crabs there are two connected masses of nervous matter: 
‘The anterior mass, or ganglion, corresponds to the supra-esopha- 
geal ganglion of lobsters, and gives off nerves to the eyes and to 
the anterior parts ; the thoracic ganglion, which is the larger, gives 
off nerves to other parts. It may be assumed that the supra- 
esophageal ganglion corresponds to the brain of animals higher in 
the scale. 

“It is not difficult to destroy instantly the brain of a lobster or 
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crab and produce insensibility to pain. Ina lobster, taking the 
eye-stems as a guide, a sharp-pointed kitchen knife or a sharp ice- 
pick may be thrust through the head at the point where two lines 
following the direction of the stems would meet. A lobster treated 
in this way becomes motionless, excepting insignificant reflex acts. 
Crabs may be killed in practically the same way. The eye-stems 
of crabs are nearly in a line with each other; and the brain may 
be destroyed by transfixing the head at about their point of junc- 
tion. The succeeding retiex movements, however, are more vio- 
lent and persistent than in the lobster. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to kill instantly lobsters or crabs before preparing them for 
food.” 


A NOVEL WATER-WHEEL. 


U NDER this head an improved form of overshot wheel, in- 

vented by Kirchbach, a German mechanician, is described 
in The Scientific American (January 14) by Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz. 
He notes, to begin with, that altho the ordinary overshot wheel is a 
very simple device, having been designed long before the art of 
machine construction had reached any degree of perfection, its 
efficiency has been equaled only by a few complicated and expen- 
sive contrivances, such as Francis turbines, Pelton wheels, etc. 
He goes on to say: 


“There are, however, three drawbacks in ordinary overshot 
wheels: First, the impact of the water, as it rushes in rapidly, can 
not be sustained and utilized adequately, the inflow tending to 
force the water accumulated in the wheel out of its buckets. (It 
should be borne in mind also that the water-jet strikes only the 
upper edge of the bucket, splashing above the wheel.) Second, 
the wheel is filled before beginning its revolution up to only a 
quarter of its entire capacity, as, at the level of the axle, the water 
necessarily falls out of the buckets. Third, the wheel during its 
revolution loses too early the weight of the water accumulated. 
Prof. Frank Kirchbach, of Munich, Germany, has tried to obviate 
these three objectionable features in his ‘ hydrovolve,’ thus in- 
creasing the efficiency of water-wheels and opening new fields for 
the utilization of hydraulic power. 

“The hydrovolve, as shown in the drawing, has two sets of 
buckets, spaced apart by a narrow channel and so arranged that 
the overflow of the inner set of buckets will pour down the channel, 























THE HYDROLOCOMOTIVE ON ITS TRACK, 
Courtesy of The Sctentific American (New York). 


filling the outer set of buckets. This arrangement results in half 
of the rim being loaded so as to impart to the wheel a high start- 
ing torque. After the wheel has once commenced its revolution, 
the amount of impact water can be so increased as to fill the 
buckets nearly up to the outer edge, when the surplus water instead 
of being lost always flowsinward. The capacity is thus far greater 
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FIG, I.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF SUBMARINE GREAT CANON OF THE HUDSON RIVER. 


At points where depths end in arrows the soundings were not taken in center but on side of the valley. 


A, E, B, C, D, location of cross sections, E is situated 


four miles above B, Soundings given in feet. Abrupt steps of 400 and 500 feet respectively are found to occur in the gradient just above depths of 1662 and 2292 


foot soundings. 


Courtesy of The American Journal of Science (New Haven, Conn.), 


than with overshot wheels, where the buckets should best be filled 
only to one-third of their capacity lest the water be lost too early. 

“The operation of the hydrovolve is as follows: First, the live 
force of the water is projected against the curved inner surfaces of 
the buckets, the water being deviated downward, and the detri- 
mental back impetus being avoided as in the Pelton wheel. The 
impact obviously decreases as the peripheral speed augments. 
The second action is due to the action of gravity, which produces 
an accelerated motion of the buckets and the passage of the water 
through the overflow channels. There is further a considerable 
reaction caused by the water leaving the inner bucket over the 
outer buckets. As the water on leaving the wheel must have given 
off the whole of its speed, issuing in a direction diametrically op- 
posite to the inflow, all its capacity of work has been absorbed by 
the wheel. It should be mentioned in this connection that with 
ordinary water-wheels and turbines the foaming water that issues 
gives evidence of the amount of energy still contained in the out- 
flowing water, while with the hydrovolve the lower water level in 
front of the wheel remains practically quiet. 

“Small hydrovolves (50 centimeters in diameter and 30 centi- 
meters in width) may be connected to the water-mains so as to 
serve for driving sewing-machines, ventilating-fans, and the like. 
In the design of the hydrovolve the well-known hydraulic formule 
have to be used. It is claimed that upward of 90 per cent. effi- 
ciency is derived from the theoretical force as calculated from the 
diameter of the wheel (#7) and the amount of water per second (g), 
being equal to gH, while a further improvement of the efficiency is 
derived from the impulse due to the speed of the water which is 
allowed to act fully.” 


The inventor, to illustrate the efficiency of this form of water 
motor, has adapted it to a locomotive, as shown in the illustration. 
The wheel is supplied with water, through a siphon, from an ele- 
vated trough by the side of the track. It is scarcely to be sup- 


posed, however, that the device is intended to be more than a 
curious toy. 


A GREAT SUBMARINE CANON NEAR NEW 
YORK. 


HAT the mouth of the Hudson was once many miles beyond 
New York, and that its channel may be traced by soundings 
to the edge of the great continental “ shelf” which roughly parallels 
our Atlantic coast and which is only the ancient coast line sub- 
merged by slow subsidence—these are facts known to every stu- 
dent of geology. But the state of the case, and especially the 
great depth of the gorge through which the river once made its 
way seaward, is brought out with unusual clearness in a recent 
article contributed by Dr. J. W. Spencer to 7he American Jour- 
nal of Science (January). It is hard for New Yorkers to realize 
that the ocean waves over which one gazes from the Coney Island 
beach hide a great sinuous chasm into which Mount Washington 
might be cast, with room on top for quite a respectable Catskill 
peak. This, however, is the simple truth. This submarine valley, 
Dr. Spencer tells us, was discovered during the early work of the 
United States coast survey, but Prof. J. D. Dana of Yale was the 
first to recognize it as the old bed of the Hudson. Subsequent 
measurements and discussions by Lindenkohl, Upham, Dana, and 
the author established its great size and importance. Says Dr. 
Spencer: 


“In 1885 Prof. A. Lindenkohl discovered the channel suddenly 


transformed into a cafion near the continental border, reaching to 
a depth of 2,400 feet below the surface of submerged plain, which 
is here about 400 feet beneath sea-level. But near the then known 
mouth there appeared a great bar. In 1897 I pointed out that the 
channel was traceable to great depths, which is now proved. A 
sounding was made near the supposed bar, which has proved to be 
only a measurement taken on the side of a deep cafion with a pre- 
cipitous wall. Then four miles beyond this point, against another 
lateral bank, a further sounding reaches to 4,800 feet, revealing a 
cafion 3,800 feet in depth, where 
the continental shelf is not sub- 
merged more than 1,000 feet. 
High up on the sides the gorge 
here is less than two miles wide, 
but the incision of the outer 
cafion into the shelf has a 
breadth of four miles. At its 
head the cafion begins in an 
amphitheater, having a descent 
from 330 feet to 1,100 feet in the 
distance of about a mile. Two 
more steps of 400 and 500 feet 
respectively follow. Again, be- 
tween 27 and 31 miles below its 
head, there is another great step 
of 2,000 feet to the depth of 
4,800 feet mentioned. And the 
gradient below is probably by 
other great steps. This is just 
beyond the border of the sub- 
marine plain and shows the 
cafion with a depth of 3,800 
feet. The cafion is double, a 
second or more sinuous gorge 
traverses the outer. A _ little 
farther on is a tributary head- 
ing inacove. At 42 miles the 
cafion begins to widen into a 
valley, which at 48 miles has a 
precipitous wall of 2,000 feet in 
height. The valley opens into 
an embayment or wider valley 
which also receives that from 
the Connecticut, now’discovered 
toadepth of about 6,000 feet 
for the first time, but without 
































Fic. 2.—Cross sections located at A, 


details to describe itsform. In 
cutting through the continental 
bench, at 3,000-3,500 feet be- 
neath sea-level, the floor of the 
cafion is between 6,000 and 7,000 
feet below the surface of the 


E, B, C, D, in longitudinal sections. 
Their position on map corresponds to 
similar depths, in feet, there shown. 
E (at a point four miles above B) and 
C show the double character of the 
cafion. 

Courtesy of The American Journal of 


: é Sctence (New Haven, Conn.). 
ocean. The valley its continu- 


ous to a point 71 miles from the head of the gorge and where it 
is recognizable at a depth of about 9,000 feet. 

That the “ Hudsonian cafion” is merely the old river-bed, now 
submerged by continental sinking, Dr. Spencer thinks beyond dis- 
pute. Hypotheses that it was dug out by glaciers while still below 
water, that it marks the line of a “ fault” or great split in the rocky 
bed of the ocean, or that it was excavated by a submarine current, 


he rejects, giving his reasons in each instance. He concludes: 


“This is following out the lines of Dana, Lindenkohl, and other 
students of the submarine channel, in that they considered it a 
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drowned land valley. I have analyzed every other known possible 
cause of its origin. So great are the probabilities and so long 
have these been accepted unquestioned, that very strong proof 
would be required to modify this view. 

“The period of the great elevation has been found to coincide 
with that of the early Pleistocene. Since then there has been a 
subsidence to somewhat below the present level, followed by a 
reelevation of 250 feet as seen in the shallow channels of the shelf. 
With other minor changes, the region is now sinking at the rate of 
two feet a century. 

“This cafion feature at our door corroborates the great changes 
of level worked out most extensively by Hull of Britain, Nansen 
of Norway, and myself here and in the West Indies, following 
methods which the father of geography, Prof. J. P. Lesley, pre- 
dicted in 1888 ‘ must throw light on the whole subject of elevation 
and subsidence, as applicable to the entire area of the United 
States.’” 


AN EARLY USE OF THE PROPELLER. 


HAT the use of the screw-propeller as a substitute for sculls 
or paddles in the propulsion of boats had been known and 
experimented upon at least a third of a century prior to the time 
ordinarily assigned for its invention, has been brought out by the 
publication in the Ithaca Daz/y News (December 10, 1904) of a 
letter written by one Robert Kase, Jr., of Hoboken, N. J., and 
dated November 16, 1805, which has just come to light among 
some old papers now in the possession of a resident of Ithaca, who 
is a grandson of the writer. After describing some tests of sculls 
attached to the stern of a boat and driven by a steam-engine, which 
were unsuccessful on account of insufficient boiler-power, the writer 
of the letter states his faith in the superiority of a propeller in the 
following words: 


“You may recollect the description I gave you when I first had 
To the extremity of an 
axis, passing néarly in a horizontal position through the stern of 
the boat, is fixed a number of arms with wings like those of a wind- 
mill or smokejack. 

“These arms are made capable of ready adjustment, so that the 
most advantageous obliquity of their angle may be attained after 
a few trials. The principle of an oblique stroke is the same here 
as in the scull—but the continuity of movement in the wings gives 
them great advantage over the alternation in the sculls, both in the 
Joss of time and in the resistance of the fluid in the change of mo- 
tion. . . . It is absolutely necessary to have at least two, revolving 
in opposite directions, to prevent the tendency to rotation which a 
single wheel gives toa boat. Since you were here I have made a 
fair experiment on the wheel compared with ours. 

“Two men were placed at two cranks, by which a wheel in the 
stern of the boat wasturned. With a stop-watch the time of pass- 
ing over a given distance was precisely ascertained. After making 
a sufficient number of trials, the wheel was taken off and the same 
men furnished with oars. 

“ The result of repeated trials was a few seconds in favor of the 
wheel. It is unnecessary to observe that the wheel must have 
worked to much disadvantage.” 


OUR LACK OF HONORS IN SCIENCE. 


LTHO the prizes for scientific achievement bestowed yearly 
under the large bequest of Alfred Nobel, the Swedish in- 
ventor, have now been awarded for several years, and altho they 
may be given to citizens of any nation, none has yet been taken by 
an American. This, according to an editorial writer in 7he West- 
ern Electrician (Chicago), is due to the fact that comparatively 
little of the class of original work honored by these awards has 


been done in the United States. He goes on to say: 


“The quantity of research work in this country is, it must be ad- 
mitted, small when compared with that of European nations. For 
instance, England has been granted two of this year’s prizes, that 
for physics to Lord Rayleigh, and the one in chemistry going to 
No one in the United States can quarrel 
Lord Rayleigh was senior wrangler at 


Sir William Ramsay. 
with these names surely. 
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Cambridge in 1865, since when, by experimental and mathematical 
research, he has been a constant contributor to scientific progress. 
As one of our English contemporaries remarks, he is one of the 
greatest living authorities on acoustics, his * Theory of Sound’ 
[1877] being still a standard work. His best-known and perhaps 
most valuable discovery was the finding of argon in the atmosphere 
a decade ago. By a most refined chemical investigation, in the 
later stages of which he was associated with the other Nobel prize- 
winner, Sir William Ramsay, he demonstrated the existence of an 
inert gas, which was added to the list of elements under the name 
of argon. It is announced that Lord Rayleigh will present the 
value ot the Nobel prize (about $39,000) to his alma mater. Sir 
William Ramsay has been the recipient of almost every medal and 
honor conferred by scientific bodies. Educated at Glasgow and 
Tubingen, he became successively principal of University College, 
Bristol, and professor of chemistry at University College, London. 
He followed up the discovery of argon first by the detection of 
helium in the mineral clevite, and then his skilful investigations, 
assisted by Dr. Travers, resulted in the detection of three new 
gases in our atmosphere—krypton, meon, and xenon—the experi- 
mental work leading to these results ranking with the most refined 
ever carried out. Recently Sir William and Mr. Soddy have 
demonstrated that the ultimate residue of the disintegration of 
radium is helium. 

“This is the kind of work the world can well afford to honor. 
More of it is being done in this country, year by year, at the great 
universities and through the agency of such bodies as that most 
promising foundation, the Carnegie Institution. It will not be 
long, we confidently predict, before a greater proportion of the dis- 
coveries in pure science will be credited to the United States.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ THE discovery of a means of metamorphosing radishes into potatoes has 
been made in so solemn a place as the Academy of Sciences, Paris,” says 7%e 
American Inventor. “ M. Molliard takes a very young radish, ‘ Pasteurizes’ it 
in a certain way, and it grows up into a fine potatoe. More scientifically, the 
young radish is cultivated in a glass retort, after a process invented by Pasteur, 
ina concentrated solution of glucose. Starch then develops plentifully in the 
cells of the radish, which swells out, loses its pepperiness, and acquires practically 
the consistence, flavor, and especially the nutritive properties of the potato.” 


“ To enlist rats in the construction of telephone systems may sound empirical 
to the electrical engineer, but we have it on the authority of Sound Waves that 
the familiar pest has been found a valuable assistant in this work,” says 7he 
Scientific American Supplement. “To stimulate, however, it is necessary to 
introduce his traditional enemy the ferret. Then the process is simple. The 
subterranean tubes for the reception of the cables having been laid, a rat is let 
loose at the starting-point. Having run a little way, a trained ferret, with a 
string to his leg, is turned in after him. The tubes run into manholes at inter- 
vals, and the rat, furtively glancing back, sees the glaring eyes of his arch-foe 
rapidly approaching. By the end of the section of tube the rat is either over- 
taken or falls into the manhole, and then another rat is requisitioned to run the 
next block. At the end of each section the string is removed from the ferret’s 
leg, and a small rope, which is then attached to the other end of the string, is 
hauled through.” 


SCIENTIFIC men are somewhat nonplussed by the recent investigations of Dr. 
Korésy, a Hungarian physiologist, which point unmistakably to the intellectual 
superiority of girls, even as regards proficiency in arithmetic, a subject usually 
regarded as the special prerogative of boys. Says a writerin The Lancet (Lon- 
don): “‘ The vulnerable features of these statistics, if, indeed, inferences drawn 
from the intellectual capacity of the girl can be applied to that of the grown 
woman, is that they refer to a period of life which both in boys and girls is sub- 
ject to disturbances, sexual and otherwise. These disturbances are so funda- 
mentally bound up with the general development of the organism, intellectual 
and organic, that it behooves us to be particularly careful in making any sort of a 
comparison between the two sexes. The unexplained factors which apparently 
conduce to a form of intellectual precocity in girls, taken in conjunction with the 
biological tendency for the establishment of an inverse relationship between the 
rate of organic development and the duration of a physiologically useful life, 
may offer some explanation of the fact that nearly the whole work of human 
progress can be traced to the maturer activities of the male and not of the female 
intellect.” 


AN interesting theory of the mechanism by which the direction of incident 
light is perceived by plants has been put forward by G. Haberlandt, a German 
botanist. Says Mature (December 8): ‘“‘ He believes that the epidermic cells 
are, so to speak, the eyes of the plant. Thus, according to his view, when light 
strikes a leaf at right angles to the surface it results, from the plano-convex form 
of the epidermic cells, that the inner wall of each cell is illuminated more brightly 
in the center than at the periphery. This makes it possible for the leaf to orien- 
tate itself in regard to light. Thus, suppose the plant to be moved so that the 
light now strikes the leaf obliquely, the bright patches of light on the inner cell- 
walls will no longer be central. This change may be believed to constitute a 
stimulus calling forth a curvature of the leaf stalk by which the leaf is brought 
again to its normal position at right angles to the incident light. Thus the leaf 
moves when the bright patch is not central, and comes to rest when each of its 
epidermic cells is centrally illuminated.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON PRAYER AND 
MIRACLES. 


IR OLIVER LODGE, the eminent British scientist whose ut- 
terances on various topics of religious belief and dogma have 
of late attracted wide attention, contributes to 7e Contemporary 
Review (December) a discussion of miracles and the efficacy of 
prayer. The spirit of criticism in which he approaches these sub- 
jects is constructive rather than destructive. His general attitude 
is indicated by the following sentence: “ Most men are aware that 
it is a sign of unbalanced judgment to con- 
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higher mental and spiritual environment which inspires and glori- 
fies the realm of knowledge. 

“The temptation of religious men has also lain in the direction 
of too narrow an exclusiveness, for they have been so occupied 
with their own conceptions of the fulness of things that they have 
failed to grasp what is meant by the first of the above require- 
ments; they have allowed the emotional content to overpower the 
intellectual, and have too often ignored, disliked, and practically 
rejected an integral portion of the scheme—appearing to desire, 
what no one‘can really wish for, a world of uncertainty and ca- 
price, where effects can be produced without adequate cause, and 
where the connection of antecedent and consequent can be arbi- 
trarily dislocated. . . tie 

“ But to those who are able to combine the acceptance of both 

the above faiths, prayer is part of the 





clude, on the strength of a few momentous 
discoveries, that the whole structure of re- 
ligious belief, built up through the ages 
by the developing human race from fun- 
damental emotions and instincts and ex- 
periences, is unsubstantial and insecure.” 
About a quarter of a century ago, he re- 
minds us, a few of the “less considerate ” 
men of science instituted “a kind of jubi- 
lant rat-hunt under the venerable theologi- 
cal edifice.” Altho the exploration had 
unpleasant features, “its results have been 
purifying and healthful, and the perma- 
nent substratum of fact will in due time be 
cleared of the decaying refuse of cen- 
turies.” 2 


The present significant attitude of such 
liberal scientists as Sir Oliver is defined in 
the following paragraph : 


“Assertions are made concerning ma- 
terial facts in the name of religion; these 
science is bound to criticize. Testimony 
is borne to inner personal experience ; on 
that physical science does well to be silent. 
Nevertheless many of us are impressed 
with the conviction that everything in the 
universe may become intelligible if we go 
the right way to work; and so we are com- 
ing to recognize, on the one hand, that 
every system of truth must be intimately 
connected with every other, and that this 
connection will constitute a trustworthy 
support as soon as it is revealed by the 
progress of knowledge; and on the other 
hand, that the extensive foundation of truth 
now being laid by scientific workers will 








orderly cosmos, and may be an. efficient 
portion of the guiding and controlling will; 
somewhat as the desire of the inhabitants 
of a town for a civic improvement may be 
a part of the agency which ultimately 
brings it about, no matter whether the 
city be representatively or autocratically 
governed. 

“The two beliefs can not be logically 
and effectively combined by those who 
think of themselves as something detached 
from and outside the cosmos, operating on 
it externally and seeking to modify its man- 
ifestations by vain petitions addressed to 
a system of ordered force. To such per- 
sons the above propositions must seem 
contradictory or mutually exclusive. But 
if we can grasp the idea that we ourselves 
are an intimate part of the whole scheme, 
that our wishes and desires are a part of 
the controlling and guiding will—then our 
mental action can not but be efficient, if we 
exercise it in accordance with the highest 
and truest laws of our being. ; 

“Miracles lie all around us: only they 
are not miraculous. Special providences 
envelop us: only they are not special. 
Prayer is a means of communication as 
natural and as simple as is speech. 

“Realize that you are part of a great, 
orderly, and mutually helpful cosmos, that 
you are not stranded or isolated in a for- 
eign universe, but that you are part of it 
and closely akin to it; and your sense of 


free communication will be opened, and 
the heartfelt aspiration and communion 
and petition that we call prayer will come 
as easily and as naturally as converse with 
those human friends and relations whose 








ultimately support a gorgeous building of 
esthetic feeling and religious faith.” 


Turning to the connected subjects, the 
possibility of the miraculous and the efficacy of prayer. Sir Oliver 
reduces the question to two main issues which he states as follows : 

1. Are we to believe in irrefragable law? 

2. Are we to believe in spiritual guidance? 


He goes on to say: 


“So far as I conceive my present mission, it is to urge that the 
two beliefs are not inconsistent with each other, and that we may 
and should contemplate and gradually feel our way toward accept- 
ing both. (1) We must realize that the Whole is a single undevi- 
ating law-saturated cosmos ; (2) but we must also realize that the 
Whole consists not of matter and motion alone, nor yet of spirit and 
will alone, but of both and all; and we must even yet further, and 
enormously, enlarge our conception of what the Whole contains. 

“ Scientific men have preached the first of these desiderata, but 
have been liable to take a narrow view regarding the second. 
Keenly alive to law, and knowledge, and material fact, they have 
been occasionally blind to art, to emotion, to poetry, and to the 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, 
The eminent British scientist, whose utterances on re- 
ligious topics have attracted wide attention. 


visible bodily presence gladdens and en- 
riches your present life.” 


Sir Oliver concludes his paper with the 
following paragraphs, which briefly summarize his views: 


“The atmosphere of religion should be recognized as enveloping 
and permeating everything; it should not be specially or exclu- 
sively sought as an emanation from signs and wonders. Strange 
and ultranormal things may happen, and are well worthy of study, 
but they are not to be regarded as especially holy. Some of them 
may represent either extension or survival of human faculty, while 
others may be an inevitable endowment or attribute of a sufficient- 
ly lofty character; but none of them can be accepted without in- 
vestigation.. Testimony concerning such things is to be treated in 
a skeptical and yet open-minded spirit; the results of theory and 
experiment are to be utilized, as in any other branch of natural 
knowledge ; and indiscriminate dogmatic rejection is as inappro- 
priate as wholesale uncritical acceptance. 

“The bearing on the hopes and fears of humanity of such un- 
usual facts as can be verified may be considerable, but they bear 
no exceptional witness to guidance and control. Guidance and 
control, if admitted at all, must be regarded as constant and 


sympathy will be enlarged, your power of' 
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continuous; and it is just this uniform character that makes them 


so difficult to recognize. It is always difficult to perceive or appre- 
hend anything which is perfectly regular and continuous. Those 
fish, for instance, which are submerged in ocean depths, beyond 
the reach of waves and tides, are probably utterly unconscious of 
the existence of water; and, however intelligent, they can have 
but little reason to believe in that medium, notwithstanding that 
their whole being, life, and motion, is dependent upon it from in- 
stant to instant. The motion of the earth, again, furious rush tho 
it is—fifty times faster than a cannon-ball—is quite inappreciable 
to our senses; it has to be inferred from celestial observations, 
and it was strenuously disbelieved by the agnostics of an earlier 
day. 

“Uniformity is always difficult to grasp; our senses are not 
made for it, and yet it is characteristic of everything that is most 
efficient; jerks and jolts are easy to appreciate, but they do not 
conduce to progress. Steady motion is what conveys us on our 
way, collisions are but a retarding influence. The seeker after 
miracle, in the exceptional and narrow or exclusive sense, is pining 
for a catastrophe; the investigator of miracle, in the continuous 
and broad or comprehensive sense, has the universe for a labora- 
tory.” 


“SAINT JOAN OF ARC.” 


b HIS year Joan of Arc passed the second stage of her canoni- 

zation (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, February 6, 1904) at 
the hands of the church by whose inquisition she was condemned 
as heretical nearly five centuries ago. Within the last few weeks 
a Paris professor, who in his lecture-room attacked her character, 
was removed by the Government, under pressure of popular indig- 
nation. Still more recently a socialist leader in the French cham- 
ber of deputies was compelled to fight a duel for the same offense. 
But even more interesting than these popular and patriotic tributes 
to the Maid of Domremy is one which comes from the pen of 
a distinguished American. In Harper's Magazine (December) 
Mark Twain resurrects for us this wonderful peasant maid as “a 
very good, very brave, very strong, very simple, very sweet girl, 
and a great genius unaccounted for, apparently, by any rational- 
istic explanation of her efflorescence in an unsympathetic time and 
a sodden environment.” For the facts of her life Mark Twain 
draws upon the sworn testimony so minutely set down in the offi- 
cial record of the “ Trials and Rehabilitation.” This testimony, 
he says, gives us “a vivid picture of a career and personality of so 
extraordinary a character that we are helped to accept them as 
actualities by the very fact that both are beyond the inventive 
reach of fiction.” Here is Mark Twain's portrayal of Joan at the 
age of sixteen: 


“ She lived in a dull little village on the frontiers of civilization ; 


she had been nowhere and had seen nothing ; she knew none but 


simple shepherd folk; she had never seen a person of note; she 
hardly knew what a soldier looked like; she had never riddena 
horse, nor had a warlike weapon in her hand; she could neither 
read nor write; she could spin and sew; she knew her catechism 
and her prayers and the fabulous histories of the saints, and this 
was all her learning. ...... 

“She went to the veteran commandant of Vancouleurs and de- 
manded an escort of soldiers, saying she must march to the help 
of the King of France, since she was commissioned of God to win 
back his lost kingdom for him and set the crown upon his head. 
The commandant said,‘ What, you? youare only achild.”. And he 
advised that she be taken back to her village and have her ears 
boxed. But she said she must obey God, and would come again, 
and again, and yet again, and finally she would get the soldiers. 
She said truly. In time he yielded, after months of delay and re- 
fusal, and gave her the soldiers ; and took off his sword and gave 
her that, and said, ‘ Go—and let come what may.’ She made her 
long and perilous journey through the enemy’s country, and spoke 
with the King, and convinced him. Then she was summoned 
before the University of Poitiers to prove that she was commis- 
sioned of God and not of Satan, and daily during three weeks she 
sat before that learned congress unafraid, and capably answered 
their deep questions out of her ignorant but able head and her sim- 
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ple and honest heart; and again she won her case, and with it the 
wondering admiration of all that august company.” 


At the age of seventeen she was made commander-in-chief of the 
first army she had ever seen. The story of the marvelous military 
career, lasting only thirteen months, upon which she now em. 
barked—* the briefest epoch-making military career known to his- 
tory ”—is too familiar to need repetition. Then comes the sad 
brief remnant of her life, spent behind prison bars, and terminating 
at the stake. But it is here, during her captivity and trial, that her 
astoundingly heroic qualities are most clearly revealed. Of this 
period Mark Twain writes: 


“She was now shut up in the dungeons of the Castle of Rouen 
and kept in an iron cage, with her hands and feet and neck chained 
toa pillar; and from that time forth during all the months of her 
imprisonment, till the end, several rough English soldiers stood 
guard over her night and day—and not outside her room, but in it. 
It was a dreary and hideous captivity, but it did not conquer her: 
nothing could break that invincible spirit. From first to last she 
was a’prisoner a year; and she spent the last three months of it on 
trial for her life before a formidable array of ecclesiastical judges, 
and disputing the ground with them foot by foot and inch by inch 
with brilliant generalship and dauntless pluck. The spectacle of 
that solitary girl, forlorn and friendless, without advocate or ad- 
viser, and without the help and guidance of any copy of the charges 
brought against her or rescript of the complex and voluminous 
daily proceedings of the court to modify the crushing strain upon 


her astonishing memory, fighting that long battle serene and un-’ 


dismayed against these colossal odds, stands alone in its pathos 
and its sublimity ; it has nowhere its mate, either in the annals of 
fact or in the inventions of fiction.” 


The personality which made possible so astonishing a career, 
says Mark Twain, “is one to be reverently studied, loved, and 
marveled at, but not to be wholly understood and accounted for by 


even the most searching analysis.” He continues: 


“She is the wonder of the ages. And when we consider her ori- 
gin, her early circumstances, her sex, and that she did all the 
things upon which her renown rests while she was still a young 
girl, we recognize that while our race continues she will be also the 


“We can understand how she could be born with military ge- 
nius, with leonine courage, with incomparable fortitude, with a 
mind which was in several particulars a prodigy—a mind which in- 
cluded among its specialties the lawyer’s gift of detecting traps 
laid by the adversary in cunning and treacherous arrangements of 
seemingly innocent words, the orator’s gift of eloquence, the ad- 
vocate’s gift of presenting a case in clear and compact form, the 
judge’s gift of sorting and weighing evidence, and finally, some- 
thing recognizable as more thana mere trace of the statesman’s 
gift of understanding a political situation and how to make profit- 
able use of such opportunities as it offers; we can comprehend 
how she could be born with these great qualities, but we can not 
comprehend how they became immediately usable and effective 
without the developing forces of asympathetic atmosphere and the 
training which comes of teaching, study, practise—years of prac- 
tise—and the crowning and perfecting help of,a thousand mis- 
takes. . . . Out of acattle-pasturing peasant village lost in the 
remotenesses of an unvisited wilderness and atrophied with ages 
of stupefaction and ignorance we can not see a Joan of Arc issue 
equipped to the last detail for her amazing career and hope to be 
able to explain the riddle of it, labor at it as we may. 

“It is beyond us. All the rules fai] in this girl’s case. In the 
world’s history she stands alone—quite alone.” 


Her history has still another feature, he adds, which sets her 
apart and leaves her without fellow or competitor : 


“There have been many uninspired prophets, but she was the 
only one who ever ventured the daring detail of naming, along with 
a foretold event, the event's precise nature, the special time-limit 
within which it would occur, and the place—and scored fulfilment. 
At Vaucouleurs she said she must go to the King and be made his 
general, and break the English power, and crown her sovereign— 
at‘ Reims.’ It all happened. It was all to happen ‘ next year’ 
—and it did. She foretold her first wound and its character and 
date a month in advance, and the prophecy was recorded in a pub- 
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lic record-book three wecks in advance. She repeated it the morn- 
ing of the date named, and it was fultilled before night. At Tours 
she foretold the limit of her military career—saying it would end 
in one year from the time of its utterance—and she was right. She 
foretold her martyrdom—using ‘hat word, and naming a time three 
months away—and again she was right. At a time when France 
seemed hopelessly and permanently in the hands of the English 
she twice asserted in her prison before her judges that within 
seven years the English would meet with a mightier disaster than 
had been the fall of Orleans: it happened within five—the fall of 
Paris. Other prophecies of hers came true, both as to the event 
named and the time-limit prescribed.” 


Taking into account, concludes Mark Twain, her origin, youth, 
sex, illiteracy, early environment, and the obstructing conditions 
under which she exploited her high gifts, Joan of Arc “ is easily and 
by far the most extraordinary person the human race has ever pro- 


duced.” 


RELIGION, EAST AND WEST. 

“TT isa striking fact that in the Western hemisphere, where the 

prevalent form of religion is Christianity, one is more likely 
to receive the impression of a waning interest in religion and a 
fading sense of God than in the Eastern hemisphere, where, 
through an immemorial past, has occurred the rise and spread of 
religions that control the major part of the race; where, in the 
present, religion still is the chief business of life.” So writes Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in an address delivered at Columbia University, New York, 
and recently published in pamphlet form. Dr. Hall has traveled 
extensively in the East, delivering in various cities of India the 
Barrows lectures. He expands this view of the relative promi- 
nence of religion in the East and in the West with the following 
interesting statements: 


“It is yet more striking that the impression of the decline of the 
popular sense of God deepens, in the Western hemisphere, with- 
in the areas of Protestantism. The Church of Rome in Europe 
and in America interests and holds the people now as of old. She 
supplies to the popular heart a certain sense of divine majesty that 
provokes the impulse of worship. She creates an atmosphere in 
which the affairs of religion appear to be enthroned above the 
commercial and domestic interests of men. Disregarding for the 
moment all matters of doctrine, an impartial mind must grant that 
where Rome speaks, be it in London or Cologne, in Milan or 
Venice, in New York or in a factory town or a prairie hamlet, she 
speaks to the people, and they answer, flocking to her altars, wor- 
shiping at her uplifting of the symbol of the body of God. 

“ This is not the prevailing modern experience within the area of 
Protestantism. One can understand how the lack of it and the 
longing for it have led certain within the nominal boundaries of 
Protestantism to assimilate Roman practise, as in the Oxford 
movement and the Anglo-Catholic revival of to-day. But, exclu- 
ding exceptional cases to be found in all the greater Protestant 
sects, the average results of religious efforts have not in recent 
times been commensurate with our belief that religion is the chief 
end of man. . “Re 

“In the East one finds lands where religion is more than food, 
more than raiment, even existence itself—the life of the people. 
The history of the East is the history of its religions. ... By 
contrast with the atmosphere of religion that pervades the East, 
the expressions of the religious instinct in the areas of Western 
Protestantism seem sporadic and occasional. Eliminating for the 
moment the relative values of things believed in the East, and con- 
sidering only the psychological significance of Oriental religious 
practise, the scenes that meet the open-minded observer in India, 
for example, fill one with the conviction that to worship is for man 
as normal as to breathe, and that modern Protestantism in Europe 
and America is not equal with the East in satisfying the popular 
instinct in relation to God.” 


But Protestant Christianity in the East is not open to the same 
criticism as in the West. Says Dr. Hall: 
“I have observed closely the worship of Protestant Christians 


among the Singhalese of Colombo, the Tamils of Madura, the 
Bengalis of the North, the Bhils of Rajputana, the Japanese of 


. stones would immedi- 
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Sendai. Everywhere have I found a sense of divine majesty per- 
vading those assemblies that suggested the church of the first 
days; an apostolic atmosphere that showed that time has not 
wasted the essence of revelation, nor exhausted its power to en- 
thrall and to permeate the soul. 

“All of this popular response to the religious motive in the 
Orient is very different, I had almost said, terribly different, from 
what one finds in Christian lands of the West. The East is on fire 
with the passion of religion. The West is cool and non-commit- 
tal; her altars do not glow. The gods and the forces of the un- 
seen control the East, creating that aspect of sublime indifference 
to things which, to the keen, calculating materialism of Euro- 
peans, to whom things 
rather than ideas are 
real, is first inscrutable, 
then contemptible.” 


The accent in modern 
Protestantism, says Dr. 
Hall, “is too much on 
people, too little on the 
mystery of God in 
Christ.” He is never- 
theless optimistic, and 
states the grounds of 
his hope in the follow- 
ing words: 

“T believe in the hu- 
man need of God, and 
the psychological ne- 
cessity of worship as a 
part of life. The East 
would have taught me 
this if the West already 
had not done so. The 
souls of men must speak 
to God, for they are of REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, 
Him. ‘If these should Who finds in the Orient a more vital interest 


hold their peace, the in religion and a2 more vivid sense of God than 
/ in the Occident. 
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ately cry out.’ I believe that great multitudes of the population, 
to whom sacerdotalism makes no appeal, are wearying for a re- 
vival of Protestant worship that shall give opportunity for expres- 
sion to the pent-up reverence and longing in the souls of men. I 
believe that this revival of Protestant worship in its glorious sim- 
plicity is inseparable from a revival of preaching in the apostolic 
sense of the declaration of the truth of God, and that wheresoever 
that type of preaching exists in purity and power, there is to be 
found popular evidence of its normal relation to the religious sense 
of man. Finally, I believe that the critical movement, in a man- 
ner sO marvelous and so contrary to general expectation as to 
suggest a divine overruling, has prepared the way for a type of 
preaching that shall be first of all religious, as occupied with the 
content of revelation, and because so transcendently religious, vi- 
tally ethical, and practical.” 


MODERN ORTHODOX VIEW OF “ VERBAL 
INSPIRATION.” 
“T° HAT the traditional “verbal inspiration” theory has to a 
large degree lost its hold even on orthodox theologians is 
one of the plain lessons of recent theological literature. In Ger- 
many there is but a single university professor in the Protestant 
theological faculties.for whom it is even claimed that he still ad- 
heres to the old view, and that is Professor Nésgen, of Rostock. 
In recent German theological literature there is but a single work, 
the “ Theopneustie,” of Koellner, which defends this traditional 
position on scientific grounds. Just in what way modern orthodox 
thought in Germany has modified the “verbal inspiration” theory 
and what it offers in place thereof, may be gathered from a lengthy 
discussion of the subject which Pastor Andersen, of Flensburg, 
contributes to the Reformation. We give the following conden- 
sation of his statements : 


The doctrine of verbal inspiration is not an integral part of the 
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faith of the Evangelical Church, but is a well-meant, tho at bottom 
unbiblical, invention of the theologians. 

This doctrine to a certain extent is originally derived in part 
from the Judaism of the Talmud and in part from hellenistic and 
heathen ideas, which have found their way into Christian theology 
through Philo. 

The idea was first introduced into Lutheran theology by Corp- 
zow, of Leipsic, as the older theologians, notably Quenstedt and 
Johann Gerhard, and especially Luther himself, know nothing 
about it. 

The rise of this doctrine resulted from the temptation which the 
older Protestant theologians could not withstand, namely, to op- 
pose to the Roman Catholic polemics, which could appeal to the 
comfortable authority of the church, an equally easy and massive 
authority as a final place of refuge in theological discussions. 

Its further spread was particularly favored by the Reformed 
Church, which regarded the Scriptures as a collection of “ proof 
passages” (dicta probantia), or a Christian legal codex, in which 
even the difference between the Old and the New Testament was 
disregarded. 

From these sources this theory gradually found its way into the 
Protestant churches, but has in this process been given a mechani- 
cal, legal, and purely external character. 

The doctrine of verbal inspiration is shown to be false by two 
undeniable facts: namely, in the first place, that we possess the 
Biblical text in a form that has tens of thousands of variants; and, 
secondly, that the sense of certain statements of the Scripture is 
often so hidden as to admit five, ten, and even twenty different 
explanations. 

To say that notwithstanding all these variants and mistakes the 
Scriptures do not cease to be the verbally inspired and errorless 
Word of.God, is accordingly neither honest nor logical. For the 
faith of the Christian congregations the doctrine of verbal inspi- 
ration is practically of no importance, unless as a corollary it is 
held that the translations of the Bible are also inerrant. Toreturn 
to this doctrine is a return to the letter theology of the Jewish 
Scribes and to give our congregations stones instead of bread. 
Again, it is not through this view that souls are led to a certainty 
of their faith, but to a carnal security only that is without founda- 
tion. Such a conception of the Scriptures as an authority nec- 
essarily leads to a purely mechanical conception of these books, 
and is substantially Roman Catholic in character and spirit. 


Editorially, the Reformation, which is now the organ of the 
famous ex-Court Preacher Stécker, declares that these views “are 
exceedingly clear,” and other conservative journals, such as the 
Leipsic A7vrchenzeitung, the Berlin Avrchenzettung, and even 
the ultra-dogmatic A/fe G/laude indorse these positions. They 
are fairly representative of the teachings of the orthodox state 
churches, the old view being held only by the small “ Free 
Churches.”— 7raunslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“THE POPE THAT IS TO BE.” 


aD jecamatad this caption Mr. Philip Sidney, F.R.Hist.S., dis- 
cusses certain imaginary reforms which, he assumes, will 
be brought about in the Roman Catholic Church by the selection 
of “an energetic English-speaking Pope, who will endeavor to 
wrest the government of his church from the thraldom of an I tal- 
ian Jesuitical clique.” In the whole history of the papacy, but one 
Englishman has ever sat on Peter's chair; and other nationalities 
have been almost as markedly passed over in favor of Italians. 
If this condition of affairs endures, says Mr. Sidney, the Catholi- 
cism of the church must suffer. Therefore the day must come, he 
claims, when such a pope as he describes will have to be elected, 
“if the Roman Church is to be saved from sinking into the depths 
of degradation and disruption.” Such a pope, he says, would 
have “a tremendous and most difficult, but most noble task to per- 
form.” We read further (7he Westminster Review, January) : 


“He would have to put into execution the long-delayed reforms 
of over a thousand years. He would have to clear the Vatican of 
its evil counselors and their malign influences. He would have to 
inspire confidence in a world which for centuries has had the 
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strongest reasons to distrust papal diplomacy. He would have to 
clear monasteries and churches of spurious relics. He would have 
to abolish the ‘ final vows’ taken by monks and nuns. He would 
have to prevent poor people from being imposed upon by extor- 
tionate demands for the payment of sums of money to deliver souls 
out of the flames of purgatory. He would have to curb the rest- 
less ambition and despotism of the Jesuits, and to check the sloth 
of some of the monastic orders. He would have to regulate the 
donation of indulgences. He would have to put a stop to the 
frightful cruelties practised on dumb animals by his coreligionists 
in Italy and Spain. 

“Such a pope would have to reverse the policy of his Italian 
predecessors. He would have to bury the bull of Pio Nono pro- 
claiming himself infallibie. He would have to recognize, once and 
for all, the just rights of a united Italy. He would have to sur- 
render the last fragment of his temporal power. He would have 
to make a huge bonfire of the forged decretals and the contradic- 


“The Inquisition would be abolished, and the /vdex Expurga- 
torius no longer published. This latter list, in fact, has for some 
considerable time past degenerated into a mere farce, since it has 
become almost impossible for its editors to find room for ail the 
heretical works they would like to denounce, and the gross ab- 
surdity of the situation was realized at the accession of Pope Leo 
XIII., when one of the Pontiff’s first acts was to remove from the 
Index one of his own works, which had long ago been judged and 
condemned as heretical! Putting books on the Index, moreover, 
does not in these freer days stop their being read, and in some 
cases serving as an advertisement even aid their circulation.” 


Mr. Sidney summarizes in the following concise list the most 
urgent of the reforms which he believes some future pope willhave 
to institute : 


“(1) The restoration of the cup to the laity, at holy communion. 

“(2) Permission to married convert clergymen to take holy or- 
ders, on joining the Roman Church. 

“(3) The resignation of a pope on reaching the age of seventy. 

“(4) The surrender of all claims to the temporal power 

“(5) The appointment, in every country, of a commission to 
examine into the authenticity of the relics preserved for the ador- 
ation of the faithful. 

“(6) Raising the age limit of confirmation for children, and 
thereby preventing their approaching the altar for communion, and 
entering the confessional too soon. 

“(7) Restriction of the powers and numbers of the Society of 
Jesus. 

“(8) The publication of an annual balance-sheet, minutely show- 
ing the distribution of the funds collected under the name of 
“ Peter’s Pence.” 

“(g) The abolition of the taking of ‘ final vows’ by monks and 
nuns. By this I mean vows binding men and women, young or 
old, to conventual seclusion for the whole of their lives.” 


Mr. Sidney detects already signs of a coming storm within the 
Roman Catholic communion. “ Americanism” and “ Liberal Ca- 
tholicism,” he points out, are movements gradually growing in 
intellectual force and vivacity. Although from time to time de- 
nounced and retarded, they revive and continue to flourish. He 


concludes: 


“Until a pope, such as we have now described, shall sit in 
Peter’s chair, all schemes so constantly discussed concerning the 
so-called reunion of Christendom, and reunion with Rome, can 
never assume any practical form. . . . In the sixteenth century 
Rome fell from her proud position, simply because she refused to 
grant reasonabie concessions to the reformers, and unless some 
great liberal pope be elected in this century, or early in the next, 
her further fall will be by then far more disastrous than it was in 
Luther’s day. It will not be a further decline, but a complete 
collapse.” 





“ CHRISTIANITY is now the prevailing religion of the world,” says The Church 
Economist, which continues : “ Its adherents, according to Dr. Roberts, amount 
to 477,080,158. The next religious faith in point of numbers is Confucianism 
with 256,000,000 adherents. Hinduism is third with 190,000,000 and Mohamme- 
danism fourth with 176,834,372. Buddhism is given 147,900,000. The various 
smaller heathen faiths count up only 118,129.470. This is on the basis of a popu- 
lation of the globe of 1,430,000,000. In other words, the adherents of Christianity 
comprise just about one-third of the world’s population.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


TOLSTOY ON THE NEED OF RUSSIA. 


" OOD Hamlet, cast thy nighted color off and let thine eye 

look like a friend on Denmark!” might almost, with a 
change of the geographical expression, be taken as the text of the 
letter written by Count Tolstoy to the Czar and recently published 
by the London 77mes. At any rate the Pes/er Lloyd (Budapest) 
tells us that Nicholas II. is “the Hamlet of Russia.” Certainly, 
were a comparison instituted between the comments upon Nicho- 
las II. appearing in European organs and the comments upon the 
character of Hamlet which great Shakespearian scholars have left 
us, the resultant analogies seem striking enough. “ Nicholas I1.,” 
declares the London Oxt/ook, “ whose mind, as has been said, is a 
mirror reflecting in turn the face of everybody who approaches 
him, has shown the fatal irresoluteness of a nature which, hanging 
between two courses, is almost certain to incline in the first case to 
the better, and to decide upon second thoughts for the worse.” 
“Hamlet’s intellectual subtlety,” avers Dowden, “sees every side 
of every question, thinks too precisely on the event, considers all 
“While he 
can appreciate effects,” says 7he Quarterly Review (London) of 
Nicholas I1., “his faculty of discerning their relations to causes is 
almost atrophied. 


things too curiously, studies anew every conviction.” 


He is ever struggling with phantoms, con- 
versing with saints, fighting with windmills, or consulting the spirits 
of the dead.” says 
Coleridge of Hamlet, “are far more vivid than his actual percep- 
tions : 


“His thoughts and the images of his fancy,” 


and his very perceptions, instantly passing through the 
medium of his contemplations, acquire, as they pass, a form and 
color not naturally their own. . . . He vacillates from sensibility 
and procrastinates from thought and loses the power of action.” 
“He is not a genius,” remarks the London Sfectator of Nicholas 
I]..“has been imperfectly trained and lacks, as you may see in 
every line of his manifesto, the terrible—we had almost written the 
appalling—decisiveness which since the days of Ivan the Terrible 
has been the distinguishing characteristic of his predecessors. He 
is swayed day by day by different advisers.” “The impossible is 
asked of him—not the impossible in itself, but the impossible to 
him,” writes Goethe of Hamlet. “How he winds, turns, agonizes, 
advances, and recoils, ever reminded, ever reminding himself.” 


Nay. if we are to adopt the theory of the London 77mes, the 
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THE Russ—“ Come on, Ivanovichski—’taint much of a show town anyway.” 
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dejection of the autocrat would seem inspired by the reflection of 
the melancholy Dane: 


The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 
for the great British newspaper, among its innumerable analyses 
of the state of mind of the hesitating Nicholas, has printed this: 


“The dead weight of tradition and the malign influence ef the 
official classes seem to have paralyzed the hand which he longs to 
stretch down to his peo- 
ple. Between him and 
them there is a great 
gulf fixed. Upon his 
efforts to reach them 
across it nis future and 
theirs must largely de- 
pend. Pity and sym- 
pathy, as wellas admira- 
tion, will fill all generous 
minds, as they watch 
the lonely figure of the 
youthful sovereign striv- 
ing, in the awful isola- 
tion of boundless power, 
to learn and to do his 
duty by his people. The 
father of history, in a 
justly celebrated pas- 
sage, represents one of 
the soldiers of an Ori- 
ental potentate as de- 
claring, in an hour of 
crisis to him and to his 
race, that the worst of 
all sufferings is to know 
well what should be 
done without power to 
doit. But to our minds 
there is a fate yet more terrible than this. It is to be clothed 
with limitless command over tens of millions of men and to shud: 
der in conscious ignorance of how that dread trust should be em- 
ployed.” 























VICE-ADMIRAL DUBASSOFF. 


He represents Russia in the inquiry into the 
Hull disaster and has denied a Figaro interview 
which made him say peace was desired by St. 
Petersburg. 


Such is the intellectual complexion of the potentate whom the 
voice of Tolstoy implores to blend the stern determination of Cato 
with the iron will of Bismarck by acting without delay upon the 
following information and advice: 


“ Autocracy is an outgrown form of government which may an- 
swer to the demands of a people somewhere in Central Africa, apart 
from the whole world, but not the demands of the Russian people, 
which is growing ever more enlightened by the enlightenment 
common to the whole world; and therefore it is possible to main- 
tain this form of government and the orthodoxy connected with it 
—as, indeed, is now being done—only by every kind of violence, 
special control, arbitrary exilements, executions, religious perse- 
cutions, prohibitions of books and papers, distortion of education, 
and, in general, every kind of bad and cruel deeds. 

“Such have hitherto been the actions of your reign, beginning 
with the answer to the Tver deputation, which called forth the 
general indignation of all the Russian public, when you called the 
most legitimate desires of the people ‘ senseless dreamings,’ and 
continuing in all your measures concerning Finland, Chinese ap- 
propriations, your project of The Hague Conference accompanied 
by the increase of the army, your weakening of self-government 
and strengthening of administrative despotism, your support of 
persecution for faith, your consent to the institution of the spirit 
monopoly—/.e., governmental trading in that poison which is ruin- 
ing the people—and, lastly, your insistence in maintaining corporal 
punishment notwithstanding all the petitions which are being ad- 
dressed to you for the abolition of this senseless and utterly use- 
less measure which disgraces the Russian people. All these are 
deeds which you could not have committed had you not, according 
to the advice of your light-minded helpers, put before yourself the 
impossible aim not only of arresting the life of the people, but of 
reverting it to its former and outlived condition. 

“ By measures of coercion one can oppress a people, but not rule 
them. The only means in our time to rule the people indeed is 
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placing oneself at the head of the movement of the people from 
evil to good, from darkness to light, to lead them to the attainment 
of the objects ‘nearest to this end. In order to be able to do this 
it is first of all necessary to give the people the possibility of ex- 
pressing their desires and wants, then lending ear to these desires 
and wants, to fulfil those of them which will answer the demands 
not of one class or category, but of the majority, the mass of the 
working people.” 


This was written many months ago, although only recently made 
public. There is much more to the same purpose, but this will 
serve as a summing up: 

“The first thing which now lies before the Government is the 
abolition of that oppression which prevents the people from ex- 
pressing their desires and needs. One can not do good toa man 
whose mouth has been gagged in order not to hear what he desires 
for his welfare. Only after having ascertained the desires and 
needs of your people, or of the majority of them, is it possible to 
rule the people and to do them good. 

“ Dear brother, you have but one life in this world, and you can 
spend it painfully in futile efforts to arrest the God-ordained prog- 
ress of mankind from evil to good, from darkness to light, or you 
may, entering into the needs and desires of the people and de- 
vojing your life to their satisfaction, peacefully and joyously pass 
it in the service of God and men.” 





KUROPATKIN’S ARMY AND THE COMMAND 
OF THE SEA. 


| Rapuara his autocratic lord, and the whole grand 

ducal circle are exposed to view, through a haze of Euro- 
pean press comment, in the thunderstruck and astonished state of 
those fallen angels who, lying with Satan on the burning lake, 
began finally to debate whether another battle should be hazarded 
for the recovery of heaven. In the one case, as in the other, the 
sentence of the strongest and the fiercest spirits is all for open war, 
while the subtle minority would confuse the foe with meditated 
guile. The babble of these last will make no music in the Roma- 
noff ear, predict various London dailies. The Paris press, too, 
sees Russia’s wearied virtue on the perilous edge of battle. Kuro- 
patkin, with his 400,000 effectives—this total is that given by the 
Paris Figaro—must stake all upon one final effort. St. Peters- 
burg is not unmindful of the risks, say our French authorities. 
Without the command of the sea, now resting with Japan, it is 
impossible to do more than remind the foe that Russia can still 
fight. As the Paris Zemfs, which foretells another campaign, ex- 
plains : 


“ The catastrophe of the first of January shapes wholly anew the 
strategical situation and posits afresh all the great problems of the 
distribution and of the employment of the forces which the long 
resistance of the fortress left, up till recently, precisely as they 
were on the first day of the war. We shall see the Japanese solve 
those, problems, as far as they are concerned, with the speed and 
the regard to realities which are peculiar to them. Thanks to the 


‘railway they have organized between Dalny and Liao-Yang, they 


will transport their siege army to the Sha-ho to convert it as quick- 
ly as possible into an army of operations. They will organize 
bases, they will rest simultaneously upon this railway, upon the 
Niao-ho and upon China as well as upon the secondary line of 
communication hitherto established by them between Feng-wang- 
cheng and the Yalu. The Russians, on their side, will prepare to 
continue the war. There can be no doubt that they see in their 
army on the Sha-ho the means of a possible revenge, and that they 
are preparing to put it to the test as soon as the season permits. 

“ The general idea that will then dominate the operations of one 
side as well as of the other now asserts itself very clearly. ‘It is 
the very idea that inspired the campaign of 1904, but modified and 
adjusted in view of the decisive event which marked the first day 


of the campaign of 1905. Every effort of the Japanese had been. 


directed to the capture of Port Arthur. Their sole object hence- 
forth will be to retain it. The Russians would have desired to 
save the place. They will do the utmost to regain it. 

“Hence the attitude of Marshal Oyama on the Sha-ho must 
henceforth be, it would seem, defensive. That is what General 
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Kuroki positively affirmed lately to some Russian prisoners who 
have repeated the statement. The general added that the fall of 
Port Arthur would, to the Japanese, indicate the point at which 
their special aim had been attained and that beyond this point they 
would have merely to drag on the war until the enemy took the 
initiative in proposing terms of peace. That is what General Dra- 
gomiroff, for his part, asserted at the very beginning of the war, 
when he declared that the undertakings of the Japanese in Man- 
churia were necessarily restricted, that their active forces there 
were simply covering Port Arthur by playing a part analogous to 
that known in old military parlance as the countervallation of be- 
sieged places. To subdue the Russians out of this portion of the 
world, said General Dragomiroff, was for the time being beyond 
the power of the Japanese. This ambitious policy could be car- 
ried out only at some subsequent time, in case the Chinese were 
to make common cause with the Nippons and if the Russians con- 
tinued to supply both with rods with which themselves could be 
smitten.” 


The question is, then, What use can the Russians make of their 
armies under Kuropatkin ? The French daily answers: 


“The Russians seem assured, at the opening of the coming cam- 
paign, of a certain numerical superiority which will place them in 
good shape to take the offensive. Prudence would suggest that 
they do not set too great store by this superiority, at least in the 
initial operations, for the quality of the troops they will have to 
oppose, as well as the moral force with which they are animated, 
is open to nodoubt. But in a study of the strategical situation 
which we set forth here only in large outline and with the sole pur- 
pose of estimating the future of Port Arthur, let us not be reluc- 
tant to forecast success for the Russians, let us decide the fortunes 
of this preliminary action, a new and bloody battle on the Sha-ho, 
in their favor. Let usconcede that after this success the Japanese 
armies shall be thrown back toward Korea, that the Russians hold 
them there by a strong strategic guard posted on the summits of 
the mountains, as they did in June last. Favoring circumstances 
will permit them to descend again as far as Inku and to approach 
the Liao-tung. But this advance will remain sterile and can not 
find its logical development in any undertaking against Port Arthur. 

“ Arriving, in fact, in the Liao-tung, the Russians will sink into 
a state of dependence upon the Japanese fleets which have com- 
mand of the sea. . .. The conclusion to be drawn is simple. 
Never will the Russians retake Port Arthur unless, as a condition 
precedent, they regain command of the sea. Never will the prey 
which they have seized by military means be wrested from the 
Japanese unless the same military means are employed. As re- 
gards what may be wrested from the Japanese later on by diplo- 
matic means and in the way of fair exchange, that is another ques- 
tion and one which can be answered only in a negative sense, since 
it was a cession of this very kind, in 1895, which made the Japa- 
nese resolve to prepare for their present revenge and since the 
Japanese are waging war to-day only to tear up the treaty of Shi- 
monoseki.” 


Meanwhile, we are told by the military expert of the London 
Times, “the armies are in such close proximity that events are at 
the mercy of an incident or a stroke initiated by a subordinate ” ; 
but this well-posted observer seems convinced that the war will 
“recommence with its customary severity as soon as the climate 
permits.” Kuropatkin’s effectives are about 250,000. “There is 
no need to pay any regard to the fictions of 500,000, 600,000, and 
even 800,000 men which are once more scattered abroad in the 
press of Europe and even echoed in America.” Of the immediate 
outlook, this expert writes: 


“In order to move at this season of the year an army must be 
able to find food, water, forage, and fuel, and it must be housed. 
The supply of water presents obvious difficulties at this season. 
forage there is none save what the army carries with it, and ali 
accounts show that fuel is only obtained in small quantities and 
with difficulty even while the armies remainhalted. If the country 
and the roads present fewer difficulties for the movement of car- 
riages at this season than at any other, it is not possible for a sus- 
tained advance to be undertaken without such serious losses of 
men and animals by exposure as would be almost as bad as a 
defeat. Nothing is impossible in war, but many things are not 
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expedient; and tho no one would care to fore- [fj 
tell a Russian resolve, which is usually formed 
irrespective of circumstances, it would cer- 
tainly be a very foolish act to initiate an ad- 
vance without weighing all the circumstances 
and without being able to prosecute a move- 
ment once begun. Operations at the present 
date, we should judge, can only be undertaken 
by small bodies of troops with special equip- 
ment, in so far as continuous movements are 
concerned. More important affairs must be 
limited rather to hours than to days, since 
the losses by exposure for a longer period 
would tend to ruin the army incurring them. 
Kuropatkin, indeed, in a recent missive to a 
department at St. Petersburg, speaks of the 
losses he expects to incur by cold and ex- 
posure when he advances. The offensive is 
still, apparently, in his mind, but unless he is 
beguiled into an attack before Nogi’s troops 
reach Oyama there is no special fascination 
for him in movement before his reinforce- 
ments appear and his three armies are regu- 











Aurore (Paris) are peculiarly positive in thus 
predicting. This understood in clerical 
organs like the Gawz/o7s (Paris) to imply a 
threat addressed to politicians of the type of 
Maurice Rouvier, Minister of Finance under 
Combes, whose name, at this writing, is much 
canvassed in connection with the post of 
premier. Should he form a ministry, 
seems possible, the extreme wing of the an- 


is 


as 


ticlerical combination so long dominant will 
have received a setback. But the anticlerical 
combination itself, according to the trend of 
press opinion in Paris, would remain intact 
He pro- 
nounced by Zhe Money Market Review (Lon- 


or nearly so under Rouvier. is 


don) “the most brilliant financier that ever 





held the portfolio of finance under the third 
republic,” with the single exception of Léon 
Say. Rouvier is deputy for Grasse, in the 
Alpes Maritimes, and was once Prime Min- 








larly constituted. We should certainly be- 
lieve that he is at present in no condition 
to take the field with success, nor can we 
name a date when this situation is likely to 
be changed.”—7rans/lations made for THE LITERARY DiIGEsT. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


LL that has been foreshadowed in the Paris press regarding 

the new French ministry is consistent with the hypothesis 

that only a rearrangement of parts is going on inside the anticleri- 
calatom. A coordination of the observed phenomena by both the 
moderate republican /ourna/ des Débats (Paris) and the extreme 
republican-socialist Action (Paris) indicates that there has been no 
transformation into new elements, politically. The procession of 
monks and nuns must still pass, as under Combes, through the 
ministerial laboratory and emerge blistered with the red-hot poker 
of anticlericalism, which, it is assumed, will be kept at white heat 
for that popular purpose. The Paris Zemfs continues to plead 
against the suppression of Christianity altogether, as it puts it; 
but the newspaper enemies of the religious orders (they are numer- 
ous) and the newspaper champions of separation of church and 
state (they are not so numerous) declare that any temporizing 
would precipitate the fall of a ministry formed during the present 
crisis. The socialist H/umanité (Paris) and the anticlerical 


MAURIC™ 
His selection as Premier of the French Re- 
public hung in the balance for days. 


ister for six months about sixteen years ago. 


ROUVIER- He will be sixty-three next April. His pro- 
posed income tax law and his plan to impose 
something like ‘high license” upon the own- 
ers of private stills made him the subject of much heated com- 
ment in French organs recently. Such moderate republicaa 
dailies as the Journal des Débats are inclined to approve of him, 
but the anticlerical Action professes to distrust him for thai very 


reason.— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF CHINA’S NEUTRALITY. 


HE very vigor with which China is blowing the bubble of her 
own neutrality, according to some European dailies, justifies 

Mr. John Hay’s apprehension that it will burst. China, it is con- 
ceded, means well, but she is suspected of regarding despatches 
from the Department of State at Washington as mere literature. 
The mandarins, being men whose distinction is due primarily to 
knowledge of the classics, peruse Mr. Hay’s despatches with at- 
tention, for it is known to them that he is the author of some fine 
verses. There is much European newspaper sympathy for the 
United States Government in its effort to impress Peking with the 
precise character of the Secretary of State’s official communi- 
cations. The task is difficult because the Wai-wu-pu believes the 









































VICE-ADMIRAL SHIBAYAMA, CAPTAIN NASHIBA. 


He is one of the Japanese 
admirals whose blood is said to 
contain a European mixture. by a Russian mine. 


MASTERS OF 


COMMANDER TUCHIYA, 


He commanded the Japanese Who led the destroyer flotilla 
battleship that was blown up ae 


REAR-ADMIRAL NAGAI, CAPTAIN TAKEDORE, 


Commander of the armored 
cruiser /wate. 


He commanded “No.4” de- 
stroyer flotilla. 


THE PACIFIC. 
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United States will not go to war over the matter. Meanwhile, 
there is a manifestation of interest abroad in the rumored con- 
version, through American diplomatic influence, of the Empress- 
Dowager to Christian Science. As for China’s neutrality, Zhe 
Saturday Review (London), which pronounces it ineffective, de- 
clares : 


“It is an anomaly of the most striking character that a neutral 
Power should be dependent on the services of others, as is China 
for the protection of her territorial waters from invasion. She can 
not defend her own rights, and this helpless position exposes the 
property and subjects of other Powers in those territorial waters 
to the perils of war. The subjects of other nations cry out to be 
protected when Chinese protection is seen to be a futility, and the 
temptation of a nation to protect its own nationals is almost too 
strong to be resisted in spite of the manifest danger of becoming 
implicated in formal belligerency with either Russia or Japan with 
consequences which no one can foresee. Yet if China can not 
perform her duties toward neutrals from the fact of her not being 
able to defend her own rights and dignity the protection must be 
afforded in some way ; and this can only be by a general under- 
standing of the neutral nations to do by combination among them- 
selves what neither they nor China can do single-handed. Russia 
and Japan have both flouted China because she is weak, because 
her neutrality is ineffective, and, as an ineffective neutral, she can 
be made by both belligerents to submit to their demands.” 


Returning to the subject in a subsequent editorial, our contem- 
porary adds: 


“Yet the position is cynically, almost ludicrously, quaint. If 
we imagine France looking stolidly on while England tried to ex- 
pel Germany from Picardy, and the rest of the world advising her 
solicitously to keep still, we get an approximate parallel to the 
position of China in regard to the Russo-Japanese War. The very 
inconceivability of the thing may afford a measure of the difference 
in character and temperament between Europeans and Chinese; 
and that peculiarity finds precise expression in Li Hung Chang’s 
alleged affirmation that ‘if China left the Russians in possession 
of Manchuria no serious harm would ensue, as friction would arise 
between Russia and Japan over Korea and a conflict was bound to 
break out. Then, if things took an unfavorable turn for the Japa- 
nese, it would be China’s business to join the Russians, thus estab- 
lishing a claim upon the gratitude of Russia; while, if the Rus- 
sians were unable to withstand the Japanese, she could join the 
latter—getting back Manchuria, probably, in either case, as a 
token of gratitude ’—for herhelp. There is astuteness, if not much 
chivalry, in watching two combatants fight over a prize which you 
hope to annex by siding with the victor when his superiority is de- 
clared. It is an attitude which postulates, however, certain limi- 
tations—such as failure to conceive that the victor may not assess 
help tendered under such conditions quite so highly as the offerer 
presurmised.” 


It is a mistake to suppose that Chinese sentiment generally is 
opposed to the presence of Russia in Manchuria or that the war 
itself has been made a burden to the masses of the Chinese, de- 
clares a well-informed writer in the ewe Frete Presse (Vienna). 
The Russians are viewed with disfavor by some of the Chinese 
officials in Manchuria. A faction of the mandarin element in 
Peking is likewise anti-Russian. But there is another side to the 
shield : 


“The war with Japan can be conducted in a foreign, very popu- 
lous, and wealthy region without any necessity on the part of Rus- 
sia to fear hostility from the native population. In truth, Russia 
can to a certain extent rely upon the support of this very popu- 
lation, at any rate, if she spends her money freely. This result is 
attained through various positive and negative means. The most 
important is the timely and generous use of money and next is the 
strict discipline prevailing in thearmy. The Russians have taken 
care to avoid interference with the institutions, customs, and tra- 
ditions of the people....... 

“ But all that has been said on this point relates to the sentiments 
existing between the Russians and the native population, the mer- 
chant Fong, the peasant Tsing, the coolie Ling and their friends, 
comrades, and relatives. The mandarins, as well as the officials 
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in general, from the hunvblest scribe to Jan-Joon, the governor- 
general of Manchuria, are Russia’s sworn foes.”—Zvamns/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RUSSIAN PRESS ON THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


NOMALOUS in the extreme has been the status of the Rus- 
sian press (that which is not subject to preliminary censor- 
ship) since the appointment of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski and the 
revival of the liberalmovement. At first it enjoyed an exceptional 
degree of freedom, and used it with great boldness and courage, 
demanding comprehensive reforms and hinting at constitutional 
government. Since the secret zemstvo conference, which the 
press was not allowed to report or even to mention, this freedom 
has been gradually restricted. Nothing has been said on or about 
the various meetings, resolutions, petitions, and addresses which 
have preceded or followed the Czar’s reform decree. The decree 
itself has been commented upon, but vaguely and guardedly, the 
most significant remarks being rather “between the lines” than in 
them. The advanced Auss notes this fact and complains that the 
article of the code in regard to the press that has been most objec- 
tionable is again being applied with the old rigor. 

One paper has been suspended for three months, two have re- 
ceived second warnings for “ pernicious tendencies,” and several 
have been given first warnings. What isgained by such measures? 
asks the Russ, and continues : 


“Every day tens of thousands of readers open their papers to 
find in them verification or correction of personal impressions ex- 
perienced the day before or of reports of events by eye-witnesses. 
How amazed readers would be if, on the morrow of a flood, they 
found not a line descriptive of the event! They are not so unso- 
phisticated as to suppose that editors pay no attention to the ques- 
tions of vital interest to the country. . . . Seeing nothing in the 
papers, the readers resort to other means of obtaining infor- 
mation, and they succeed, even in distant provincial corners. 
Foreign papers are smuggled in and devoured with avidity. 

“Why, then, attempt the impossible by means of coercion of the 
Russian press and of the Russian reader? The restriction of free- 
dom of publication does harm rather than good. It leads to the 
dissemination of false and exaggerated reports of the very matters 
it is sought to keep from the public.” 


The Novosti indorses these observations and adds that the advo- 
cates of the policy of silence and suppression resemble the ostrich 
in its proverbial folly of sticking the head into the sand as a means 
of escaping pursuit. 

In spite of the Government’s repressive measures and circulars 
and warnings, some of the more radical organs of opinion continue 
to exercise the freedom which officially has been withdrawn. The 
Rousskya Viedomosti, of Moscow, the organ of the university pro- 
fessors, says this about the fall of Port Arthur and the whole war 
over Manchuria: 


“Port Arthur is not Russia. For the mass of the Russian peo- 
ple it is something remote and unknown, a strange piece of Chinese 
territory which we have improperly occupied with the intention of 
keeping it. Russia will never forget the bloodshed and the ter- 
ribly tragic end of a short-sighted policy, or the needless victims 
thereof.” 

The Czar’s decree has evidently disappointed even the less liberal 
Russian editors. All praise it, but read into it meanings of their 
own preference. The Vovosti says that it will constitute a great 
step if the bureaucracy shall observe the conditions necessary to 
the success of the reforms. The St. Petersburg Viedomosti urges 
cooperation between the state and public bodies, while the Russ 
says that a great responsibility rests upon the ministers and that 
reforms can not be accomplished by bureaucratic methods. It 
demands “ participation by all classes of society in the work of 
legislation” and ample discussion of the proposals by the press 
and public.— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


VITAL MEMOIRS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


A BELLE OF THE FiFtTizs. _ By Mrs. Virginia Clay-Clopton. Cloth, 379 pp. 
Price, $2.75. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

RS. CLAY, of Alabama, in these reminiscences, has given to the 
public a volume of generous size, which deals interestingly with 
matters social and political, especially Washington life, during 

the terms of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan, and with events relating 
to the Civil War from the standpoint of a Southern woman. Mrs. Clay 
incidentally furnishes a vivid record of a lady who was a belle, a de- 
voted wife, and an ardent partizan, to whom “ Reconstruction ” has 
not been a grateful nor even an indifferently accepted policy. ‘The 
‘‘ Memoirs '’ have been ‘' gathered and edited by Ada Sterling,” a lady 
whose footnotes show a sympathetic feeling for the Southern loyalty of 
their author. The title is felicitous, as Mrs. Clay was a very adequate 
embodiment of all that the word ‘“‘ belle” stands for to Southern ears 
—the chivalry of men and the ex- 
quisite suzerainty which beauty, 
grace, and accomplishments bestow 
on the meridional young woman. 

The cheerful readiness with which 
Mrs. Clay expatiates upon the graces 
and charm of Washington society and 
its best exponents during ante-bellum 
days affords a picture in marked con- 
trast to the sufferings during the 
struggle and the wearing anxiety and 
trials which were hers in notable de- 
gree immediately after the close of 
the war. Mr. Clay was suspected of 
participation in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. He surrendered 
himself, and with Jefferson Davis was 
confined for months in Fortress Mon- 
roe, while his wife was besieging 
President Andy Johnson for his re- 
lease. The procrastinating and eva- 
sive policy of that shifty President was enough to wear out a less 
energetic or less devoted woman. But it is gratifying to see how mag- 
nanimously some of the most prominent and influential men in public 
life in the North acted toward the lady. 

At times the acrimonious quality of Mrs. Clay's ardor for the ‘‘ Lost 
Cause” is irritating. She and Mrs. Roger A. Pryor passed through 
like joys and sorrows. Both had an ardent love for their Southland, 
both were beautiful women, with qualities that made them ornaments 
of the highest social life, and each had for husband a man prominent as 
legislator and soldier ; but there is a dignity, a sweet restraint in Mrs. 
Pryor's recently published ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ which the other lady does 
not so fully evidence. 

Mrs. Clay dwells more at length on her early life, and the prestige her 
wit, charm, and cleverness secured her in society is evidently a soothing 
recollection, An entire chapter is devoted to Mrs. Senator Gwyn's 
fancy ball in 1858, one of those social events which almost attain histor- 
ical importance. Mrs. Clay, as ‘‘ Mrs. Partington,” seems to have been 
the success of the evening. She writes: 























MRS. VIRGINIA CLAY-CLOPTON,. 


‘‘T had an amusing rencontre [sic /] with Senator Seward that evening. 
That this pronounced Northerner had made numerous efforts in the past 
to meet me I was well aware; but my Southern sentiments were wholly 
disapproving of him, and I had resisted even my kinder-hearted hus- 
band’s plea, and had steadily refused to permit him to be introduced to 
me, ‘ Not even to save the nation could I be induced to eat his bread, 
to drink his wine, to enter his domicile, to sfeak to him !’ I once impet- 
uously declared when the question came up in private of attending 
some function which the Northern Senator was projecting.” 


To decline acquaintance with any gentleman is a lady’s privilege ; to 
make such a remark in youth, and especially ‘‘in private,’’ admits of 
condonation ; but, surely, to recall it at this remove from the war and 
after half a century’s tempering of sectional feeling does not command 
absolute approval, even on no more serious ground than good taste. 


THE STORY OF A MEMORABLE DAY. 


BLACK Fripay. By Frederick S. Isham. 


Y Cloth, 409 pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Price, $1.50. The 
VERY lively story is this, the ostensible theme of which is the 
love of a self-made Wall Street money king for an aristocratic 
but impoverished maiden, whom he marries under the belief that 

his own masterful love has evoked response in her. This portion, the 

basis of the story, is in itself interesting in the revelations and cross 
purposes that arise between the married pair; but the larger interest 
for many readers may be found in the graphic portrayal of the gold 
panic that occurred in the days when Jay Gould and “ Jim” Fisk were 
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partners in the transactions that culminated in the day known as Black 
Friday. The hero of the story, Richard Strong, is made to meet in 
private conference President Grant, and to save the country from 
bankruptcy. 

Many well-known characters of that period flit through these pages, 
among them the ‘‘Commodore,’’ founder of the Vanderbilt wealth. 
Doubtless it may surprise some younger readers to realize that only a 
generation stands between themselves and the virile existence of that 
redoubtable personage. Other people not openly named may be dis- 
covered under thin disguise, while Fisk and the opera-bouffe queens, 
with whom he delighted to identify himself, disport themselves in life 
size and naturalness. Really the jolly unctuous face of ‘ pedler Jim” 
seems to rise again in the flesh before one. The tribulations of the 
hero and heroine take them abroad, where they are caught in Paris 
during the reign of the Commune. Altogether the book has an en- 
gagingly familiar air. It is not high-class literature, but it is enter- 
taining. 


A SUPERB MONSTER. 


THE SEA-WoLF. By Jack London. Cloth, 366 pp. Price, $1.50. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
bg none of his works has Jack London shown such a blend of strength 
and weakness as in his latest novel ‘*The Sea-Wolf.” He has 
created a monster of humanity and slightly strained his lungs in 
blowing the breath of life into this Frankenstein. When weighed logic- 
ally, one more than doubts the truth of this creation, not only as to its 
possibility but as to its coherency as a mental elaboration, But what- 
ever shortcomings in the creation, this Captain of the Ghost has superb 
virility, and is a contribution to the literary fictions that inhere in the 
reader’s memory. 

‘* The Sea-Wolf” is a study in character and a chronicle of adventure, 
Mr. London has unfortunately welded on to the Doric past of his tale a 
love interest that is rather melan- 
choly. In this portion of the book 
(that is, about one-third of it) he goes 
weak from the start, and is flabbily 
sentimental. The Wolf Larsen sec- 
tion of the story is enormously vital, 
with certain dumb patches; but the 
rest is wearisomely conventional. 

The narrator of the tale is Hum- 
phrey Van Weyden, thirty-five, pos- 
sessed of abundant means and literary 
in his pursuits. He has no father, but 
has a mother and several sisters. 
Humphrey, as a product of his envi- 
ronment, is a “‘sissy’’ himself, a pur- 
posely emphasized foil for the gran- 
ite masculinity of Wolf Larsen. This 
delicate dilettante, in sailing across 
San Francisco Bay one foggy January 
day, is flung into the sea, thanks toa 
collision in which his ferryboat went 
down, and is picked up by Larsen’s Ghost. As the pampered boy with a 
rich father is made a man of by a similar stroke of destiny in ‘* Captains 
Courageous,” so “‘Hump” is schooled into capability, strength, and 
manliness on this sealing schonner, under the drastic interest and per- 
sonal attention of Wolf Larsen. This magnificent ruffian is handsome, 
of ideal physique, self-educated, and his favorite pastime is tyrannical 
exercise of his power. He is morecruel than Nero, and Jean Valjeanisa 
physical weakling compared to him. All sorts of reflected lights are 
felt in this novel. Wolf Larsen is a marine Rochester to Hump’s Jane 
Eyre. He is the most utter materialist. Man, as he puts it, is only a 
particle in the fermenting mass of yeast which Energy is, and Might is 
the only Right. There is no lapse into tenderness on his part, and he 
dies with almost sublime consistency, true to himself to the last. 

When ‘‘ Hump” was putting Wolf Larsen’s stateroom to rights in the 
beginning of his terrible novitiate, he found a rack of books—Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Poe, De Quincey, Tyndall, Proctor, Darwin, Bulfinch, 
a lot of grammars and ‘‘ The Dean’s English” ! Between the blankets 
of the berth was a complete Browning open at ‘‘In a Balcony,”’ with 
passages underlined in pencil. 

Lying one night on the forecastle head, ‘‘ Hump” hears Wolf quoting 
poetry to the stars. In response to Hump’s expression of surprise that 
such a man should be no more than the obscure master of a seal-hunting 
vessel with a reputation for frightful brutality, Wolf says: ‘‘No man 
makes opportunity. All the great men ever did was to know it when it 
came to them. The Corsican knew. I have dreamed as greatly as the 
Corsican. I should have known the opportunity, but it never came. 
The thorns sprang up and choked me.” ‘ Beautiful langwidge” this, 
to quote the Cockney cook on the Ghost, and Mr. London wrestles with 
his vocabulary to feed it to the ‘‘ Sea-Wolf.’’ Such thought and such 
phrasing are as incongruous, given the circumstances and the man, as 
are descriptions of ‘* high life’’ by ‘‘ gifted writers” of the Laura Jean 
Libbey stripe. The delineation is not above censure, but the impression 
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made is deep and permanent. Wolf Larsen is a sort of reincarnation 
of the dog-hero in ‘‘ The Call to the Wild,” but with the wolf's ferocity, 
native rather than, as in the former book, acquired. 





A LONDONIZED MARK TWAIN. 


AMERICAN WIVES AND OTHERS. By Jerome K. Jerome. Illustrated. Cloth, 
364 pp. Price, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
T was in 1889 that Mr. Jerome ‘‘caught on,” first in England, then 
] in this country, with ‘* The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow” and 
‘‘Three Men in a Boat.” Since then he has been steadily indus- 
trious, and has in both countries his readers. His humor is not always 
very delicate (nor in fact very droll) ; sometimes, as it seems to Ameri- 
cans, it is a bit heavy, and in spots 
coarse. On the other hand, it occa- 
sionally results in reading a capital 
lesson, as in ‘*American Wives.”’ 
Mr. Jerome recalls at times Tom 
Hood ; or possibly he might be re- 
garded as a ‘‘Mark Twain,” Lon- 
donized. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
Mr. Jerome is a mere ‘“‘ funny man.”’ 
There is not till the end a spark of 
facetiousness in, for instance, ‘‘ Dawn 
o’ Day in the Big Cities’’; yet it is 
a beautiful and refreshing bit of 
writing. In ‘Riddle of the Servant 
Girl,’’ with the aid of Mrs. Wilkins, 
his fictitious laundress, he strikes out 
practical and really helpful sug- 
gestions. He has strong opinions 
and feelings that he sometimes urges 
under cover of jocularity; being 
ready, no doubt, to ask an English equivalent of Horace’s hackneyed 
question : 














JEROME K, JEROME. 


ridentem dicere verum, 
Quid vetat ? 

Of the fair sex he is no abject slave. The large problems that are en- 
gaging the world’s thought claim his interest; ‘and he sometimes shows, 
if but casually, clear insight into them. His interest in the Capital-and- 
Labor question zw2// crop out; see, for example, the striking picture at 
the close of ‘‘ Sport-struck Mortals.” In ‘‘ The Yellow Mask”’ (a con- 
sideration, among other topics, of things Chinese) he hits the nailon the 
head several times. The wholly serious paper on Russia is instructive 
and in places very earnest. 

Readers of Mr. Jerome’s books know that they wreathe the face ina 
heart-felt smile, and now and then prod into ebullient laughter. The 
quality they have found in others of them they will find in this. 





FEATURES OF OUR CONTINENTAL FACE. 


NorTH AMERICA. By Israel C. Russell, Professor of Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Cloth, 435 pp. Price, $2.50 net. With maps and dia- 
grams. D. Appleton & Co. 

ROM the standpoint of a geographer, using the term in its com- 
prehensive sense, there are facts of first importance concerning 
the continent upon which our destiny is cast. They are facts 

which embrace such diverse topics as American political geography, 
the aborigines, the rocks of which North America may be said to be 
composed, the topography of the land, its climate, plant and animal 
life, and even the submarine topography of the Caribbean region. It 
is the aim of Professor Russell to give an instructive and interesting 
account of all these things. 

The success of the effort, regarded as a study of American man’s en- 
vironment, is undeniable. It is interesting to learn from so high an 
authority that our knowledge of the physical features of our continent, 
while great in the aggregate, is relatively small. Immense expanses of 
territory have yet to be really explored, and Professor Russell has him- 
self been struck with the ‘‘ inadequacy and incompleteness’’ of much 
that passes for thorough work in this field. We might add that we 
have ourselves been struck with the slipshod discursiveness of one or 
two of Professor Russell’s predecessors in thisvery domain. As a piece 
of literature, the work is unusual in being all that one could reasonably 
expect. Facts are clearly assembled. The style is simple. Professor 
Russell’s own opinion is that a book of this kind should embrace two 
leading divisions. The physical geography should first receive atten- 
tion, after which would logically come the subject of man’s dependence 
upon the conditions thus outlined. But each chapter in this book had 
to present a complete view of its theme, and it is well that Professor 
Russell has not followed his own scheme too arbitrarily. 

“he characteristics of ‘‘ five primary physiographic provinces” of 
North America have profoundly influenced the human history of the 
continent. The coastal plains and plateaus come first. They extend 
from the Atlantic tothe Appalachians. Next are the mountain-ranges, 
extending from what we call Georgia northward, beyond which, again, 
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we have another system of plains and plateaus. The mountain-chains 
on the western side of the continent form one more province in this 
scheme of classification, while the West Indies, Southern Mexico, and 
Central America constitute the final grand division. The maps and 
diagrams certainly render this scheme a plausible one to the eye. 
President Roosevelt is said to be so familiar with the face of this coun- 
try that he can tell just where he may be, after a long railway trip in a 
sleeping-car, by merely looking out of the window. We should imag- 
ine that any reader of Professor Russell’s chapters on climate and geol- 
ogy might do the same, but in a more scientific way. 

he account of the aborigines and the colored map accompanying it 
embody, we conjecture, much new and heretofore inaccessible material. 
Professor Russell is extremely cautious in theorizing upon the origin of 
the tribes who were ‘‘at home when the conqueror came.” He inclines 
to the idea that the Indians had lived on the North American continent 
from a remote antiquity. They did not arrive from Asia by way of 
Bering Strait. This conclusion is not that of some other authorities, 
but Professor Russell masters every point thoroughly and his mode of 
presentation is convincing. 


POPULAR HISTORY AT ITS BEST. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND Its PEOPLE. By Elroy McKen- 
dree Avery. In twelve volumes. Vol. I. Embossed cloth, 405 pp. Price, 
$6.25 net. The Burrows Brothers Company. 


T would seem that the publishers of ‘‘ The Jesuit Relations,” which 
the late John Fiske declared to be ‘‘ the most important historical 
enterprise ever undertaken in America,’’ have set out to exceed 

their record. In the present undertaking they have discarded their for- 
mer advantage in exploiting a new and special domain of research, and 
boldly challenge comparison with the many and excellent studies that 
have appeared, especially of late, in that broad and favorite field, 
United States history. 

For eighteen years the author and his publishers have worked in har- 
mony, subjecting their respective plans to careful tests and severe 
criticism, with the result that a triumph has been achieved, both on the 
literary and the mechanical side of book-building, the glory of which is 
‘enough ‘to goround.”’ 

It must not be inferred, however, that in Mr. Avery we have another 
Macaulay or Carlyle, or even a Fiske or Froude, which last historian he 
somewhat resembles in historical method and in literary style, when 
this is consciously attempted. Mr. Avery issimply afine type, possibly 
the finest our country has yet produced, of the popular historian—the 
kind who writes for the average American of culture, the product of the 
public schools, and who stands apart from both the literary artist in his- 
tory and the university ‘‘ historian of the chair.” It is with sucha 
writer as John Clark Ridpath that he may be rightly, and with advan- 
tage to himself, compared. 

Knowing his audience, that great body of men and women who in 
high-school days acquired a general and impartial interest in such varied 
subjects as geology and physiography, as well as in history proper, Mr. 
Avery boldly and wisely overrides the conventions which have bound 
most American historians, and opens his work, not with the story of 
Columbus, but with that of ‘‘ The First Americans,” the men whose 
relics appear in the glacial drift of bygone millenniums. The second 
chapter, ‘‘ The Neolithic Americans,’’ is perhaps the most fascinating 
and instructive inthe book. It will do much to demolish the widespread 
view of the exotic civilization of the ‘‘ Mound Builders,” conceived and 
disseminated by early so-called archeologists, who, in the phrase of Mr. 
Avery, dreamed over the mounds instead of digging into them. 

We are prepared for the story of Columbus by brief chapters on pre- 
vious discoveries of America, in which the mixture of myth and fact is 
judiciously sifted, and by an account of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
known as the ‘‘ Navigator,” to whom would certainly have come the 
credit of discovering the new continent, by accident if not design, had 
the Genoese sailor not anticipated him. 

After the death of Columbus, the drama of American discovery and 
exploration becomes a pageant, a procession of ‘‘ the Conquerors ’’— 
haughty figures in the panoply of war, marching through a lane of 
death and devastation to their own doom of obloquy. One form alone, 
in the robes of a priest, Las Casas, is seen staying the oppressors and 
succoring their victims. 

In Chapter XX., ‘‘ The Pioneers of New France,” the Canadian dis- 
coveries and settlements of Cartier are described, and the tragic story 
is told of the murder of the Huguenot colonists of Florida by the Span- 
ish claimants of that territory, together with the theatrical but insub- 
stantial vengeance of De Gourgues. 

In Chapter XXI., ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” the romantic spirit of which is 
suggested by its title, the author introduces the effectual chastisers of 
Spanish arrogance and cruelty, the English adventurers ; and so pre- 
pares us for the subject of Volume II., the settlement, largely by the 
English, of the thirteen colonies. 

The last chapter, ‘‘ The Indians of North America,” belongs logically 
to the beginning of the book, and should havesucceeded the account of 
‘*The Neolithic Americans,’’ to support the author's contention that 
there was racial continuity between all the generations of pre-European 
inhabitants of the American continent. 

As already suggested, the material form of the book is level with its 
high literary quality. The wealth of colored maps, and of illustrations 
etched on copper to permit the use of soft instead of calendered paper, 
is especially commendable. 
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Wanamaker-Century Contract 
s with this Edition 


It is believed that Tue Cenrury Dictionary & 
| | Cyctorepia & ArLas is now so firmly established 
FOLOLOIOK: as THE GREAT AMERICAN WORK OF 

a A REFERENCE that people must have it and will 
readily pay the regular price; hence our arrange- 
ment with the publishers under which, we have 
been able to sell this great work at half price and on little monthly 
payments will cease with the sale of the last set of the edition which is 
now coming from the famous De Vinne Press. 




































If you have ever thought that some day you would purchase this 
needed work for yourse}f, your family, or a friend, DO IT NOW while the 
privilege of paying just one-half the regular price, and in little monthly 
instalments, is still open to you. 


Without any qualification «The Century” is the most useful and valuable purchase 
that can be made. It will not be set aside after the first enthusiasm of ownership, but 
wiil be used more and more as its wonderful possibilities are discovered. It will open 
wide to you and yours its wonderful storehouse of* facts through all the months of the. 
year and for many years, for, as Daniel Coit Gilman, ex-President of Johns Hopkins 
University, says: ‘‘ This combination of dictionary, encyclopedia, gazeteer, atlas, and 
biographical dictionary has been prepared with so much care and painstaking by such 
learned and accurate men, and on such a wise plan, that it will never be superseded by 
another work.” 

Expend NOW the SINGLE DOLLAR which insures immediate possession of the 


10 beautiful volumes in their special case, and pay the balance of the half price in 
little monthly instalments while you are using the books. 


How else can you secure so valuable a possession on so small 
an immediate outlay ? 


Details of the half-price closing offer, together with any of the YS r 
following interesting booklets, will be mailed, without cost to you, on ey 


return of the corner coupon: AY S =i 

No. 1—The Business Man. No. 2—The Lawyer. Oe & 
: “ y 

No. 3—The Clergyman. No. 4—-The Physician. ys . 


No. 5—The Teacher. No. 6—The Technical Worker. 
No. 7—The General Worker. 








This Offer Marks the End of the 
Half-Price Opportunity 





Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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EVIDENCE 

Boston, Mass., October 22d, 1904. 
Evans Vacuum Cap Company, 

4 Saint Louis, Missouri. 

GENTLEMEN :—I believe that any man whose blood is in good 
condition can cultivate a healthy and complete growth of hair. I 
had been lusing my hair for about ten years and there was a bare 
space about three inches wide extending from front to the back part 
of my head. 1 saw the advertisement of the Evans Vacuum Cap in 
Munsey’s Magazine some time ago and the logic of the argument 
appealed to me. I cut the advertisement out and carried it in my 
pocket, knowing that 1 would be in Saint Louis at the World’s Fair 
in charge of my Automobile Spring Exhibit, which was recently 
awarded a gold medal. 

I have now used the Cap for a little over three months, and my 
photograph enclosed herewith will show you the results I have 
obtained, I mailed this photograph home to my wife in Boston, and 
her surprise at noting the growth of hair on my head will, perhaps, 
be appreciated by quoting from her letter :—‘* Your picture came in 
this morning, but how strange it seems. Are you wearing a wig, or 
has the Cap really made your hair grow in again? "’ 

Although I appreciate the honor of getting the gold medal on my 
own invention, yet I am frank to say that I have derived more satis- 
faction from having my hair restored than receiving the medal. 

My success with the Cap has been so pronounced that it has led 
to quite a number of sales among other exhibitors who were watch- 
ing my progress. Sincerely, 

(Sig. ) Joun Hecror Granam, 148 Harold St. 


OUR GUARANTEE 

We will send you by prepaid express an 
Evans Vacuum Cap to use thirty days, and 
all we ask of you is 
to deposit the price 
of the Appliance in 
any bank in Saint 
Louis during the trial 
period, subject to 
your own order. 

If you do not 
cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair with- 
in this time to con- 
vince you that this 
method is effective, 
simply notify the 
bank and they will return your deposit. 

The effect of the vacuum is pleasant and 
exhilarating. It gives the scalp vigorous 
exercise without rubbing, and induces free 
and active circulation without the use of 
drugs or lotions. 


Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
440 Fullerton Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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The so-called “‘lines of care’’ are‘often really lines of 
lack of care—Woodbury’s Facial Soap creates and 
es the natural smooth firmness of the skin. 

Send 10 es. for samples of all four preparations. 


The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati 
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THE LITERARY DiGEsT is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books: 


“Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear and Macbeth.”—A. C. Bradley. 
(The Macmillan Company, $3.25.) 

“Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses.” — Henry 
Sidgwick. (The Macmillan Company, $3.25.) 

“ Musing and Pastes.”—Bert Finck. (John P. Mor- 
ton & Co.) 

“ The Millionaire Baby.”—Anna Katharine Green. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 

‘Modern Industria] Progress.”—C. H. Cochrane. 
(J. B. Lippincott, $3 net.) 

“The News-Tribune Cartoon.” —R. D. Handy. 
(News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn.) 

“Medieval Civilization.””— Dana Carleton Munro 
and George Clarke Sellery. (The Century Company, 
$1.25 net.) 

“Simple Rules for Bridge.”—R. N. Steele. (Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins.) 


“The Busy Life.”—Rev. Charles Wagner. (J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company, $0.60.) 

“ Library of Congress: Select List of References on 
Impeachment.” (Government Printing Press.) 

“ Don Juan Valera—El Cautivo De Dofia Mencia.” 
—R. Diez de la Cortina. (William R. Jenkins, $0.35.) 

“The Higher Critic’s Bible or God’s Bible.”’—Wm. 
Henry Burns. (Eaton & Mains, $1.-5.) 

“The Old Family Doctor.”’—Henry C. Brainerd. 
(Arthur H. Clark Company, $1 net.) 

“Tdeals of Science and Faith.”— The Rev. J. E. 
Hand. (Longmans, Green, & Co., $1.60 net.) 

“ Electricity in Every-day Life.’—Edwin J. Hous- 
ton, Ph.D. (P. F. Collier & Son, 3 vols.) 

“A Thunderstorm.”—J. N. Rhoads. (Ferris & 
Leach, $1.25 net.) 


“In the Name of Liberty.’”—Owen Johnson. (The 
Century Company, $1.50.) 

“Theodore Watts - Dunton.” — James Douglas. 
(John Lane, $3.50 net.) 


“ Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius.” 
—Samuel Dill. (The Macmillan Company, $4 net.) 


“Library of Congress: Check List of Foreign 
Newspapers.” — Allan Bedient Slauson. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) 


“ The Carolinians.”— Annie L. Sloan. (The Neale 
Publishing Company, $1.50.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 
As I Go Speeding. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


As I go speeding to the Western Gate, 

Let me not murmur at unwelcome Fate, 

But rather life’s unnumbered joys relate— 
As I go speeding west. 


Beyond the sunset lies effulgent dawn. 

I would not make men sad while journeying on, 

Nor give them food for tears, when I am gone. 
I would not make men sad. 


Too much we talk of gloom, and grief, and shade, 

Forgetting that kind law a just God made, 

Whereby small woes with mighty joys are paid. 
Too much we talk of gloom. 


Yea, there are vast delights on this good earth, 

And he who counts them, from his hour of birth, 

Shall find this life a thing of precious worth. 
Yea, there are vast delights. 


Declaration of Independence 


The original Declaration is fading rapidly. Secretary 
Hay has withdrawn it from exhibition. The many thou- 
sands of visitors to the State Department now are shown 
an official facsimile. 


showing the original document exactly as it appeared 
before the fading began. Secretary Hay’s official certifi- 
cate, under seal of the State Department, will be repro- 
duced at the bottom attesting its genuineness. Size, 
before framing, 22 x 20 inches. Appropriate for home, 
office, library, school or lodge. Price, two dollars. 
W. AUSTIN, 118 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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More than halfa-million copies 
of the Burpee Catalogues for 1905 
have been mailed already. 

Have you received one? If not 
it will pay you to write to-day. 
Simply address BURPEE’S 
SEEDS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
and you will receive by return mail 
Burpee’s Farm Annual,—so long 
recognized as the ‘‘Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalogue.’’ It is a 
handsome book of 178 pages, with 
elegant colored plates and tells the 
truth about the 


BEST SEEDS that GROW! 

















I will send you, prepaid, an officially certified-facsimile | 





Oltis 
Ayibiaursy 
Friend 


——-—— 


The eat Cleanser 








(including Safety Razor 

attachment) never fails, 

Combines grinding, honing, sharpening in one operation. 

Works with mathematical exactness always on same angle 

of bevel and under even spring pressure. Price, - - $4.00. 

To enjoy shaving order Farny Double Concave Razor, $2.00, 
Booklet on request. 


F. A. Reichardt @ Co., 391a Broadway, New York 


Geta Profitable Business Education by Mail. 


Certified A Earn $25 to 
Public CcCcou ntants $100 a Day 

Our course by mail is the work of experts who have made 
accounting their life work. Instruction complete and thor- 
ough; satisfaction guaranteed; fees moderate. We also 
teach by mail: 

BOOKKEEPINC, BUSINESS PRACTICE, 

COMMERCIAL LAW, BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Write for our 1905 Prospectus and mention subject that interests you, 


Universal Business Institute, Dept. W, 27 E. 22d St., New York 


‘The Farny Razor Sharpener 
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As I go speeding west, I look for light. 
A million stars shine through one single night, 
And all the sunset promises are bright— 
As I go speeding west. 
From Ainslee’s Magazine, 





The Change. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 

Blinded and winged, Love came to me— 

I wondered at his guise 
““ Why, he will fly with wings,” quoth I, 

** And blind—he is not wise.” 
And straightway clipped his wings and tore 

The kerchief from his eyes. 


I made him over to my whim— 
Bereft of flight he lies ; 

A changeling lad, dull-eyed and sad, 
Who views the world with sighs. 
That was a rose-hued kerchief once 

He wore across his eyes. 


He may not fly, he needs must see— 
He should be glad thereof ; 

It was my whim did this for him, 
All carefulness to prove. 

So wise and wingless he, sometimes 
I doubt if he be Love. 


—From Ainslee’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 

Rt. Swain Gifford.—The late R. Swain Gifford 
was one of the three artists who went to Alaska in the 
scientific party made up by E. H. Harriman in 18q9. 
The other two artists were F. S. Dellenbaugh and 
Mr. 
Dellenbaugh, in speaking of Mr. Gifford to a New 


Louis A. Fuertes. The trip took three months. 


York Sux reporter, brought in one or two incidents of 
the trip to Alaska. He said: 


“ Gifford was liked by every one in the party. He 
made a great many sketches on the trip, and later did 
many paintings in oil as the result of it. Mr. Harri- 
man now has in his collection a large painting of a 
glacier done by Gifford that is a fine piece of work. 
Gifford had one very thrilling experience on the trip, 
which might have cost his life. 

“‘ The steamer was anchored in Glacier Bay, and he 
was alone on the beach near Muir inlet, sketching. 
He was making a sketch of the Muir glacier, which 
was 250 feet above water and two miles wide. Sud- 
denly he noticed an enormous mass of ice breaking 
away from the glacier. It was several hundred yards 
long, and Gifford quickly realized that he was witness- 
ing something few men had seen. He saw his danger 
if he stayed on the beach, but he wanted a picture of 
that huge detached mass of ice. He had his camera 
with him; he quickly adjusted it and took a snapshot. 
He didn’t lose a minute then in collecting his tools 
and running as fast as he could to the high ground. 

“ He escaped none too soon. The great mass of ice 
dropped into the water, and then came a return wave 
that would have swallowed the artist if he hadn’t been 
on high ground. He got a good picture of the ice fall- 
ing into the water, and that pleased him more than 
anything else. I have a lantern-slide picture of that 
scene, which he presented to me. 

“ He made a sketch of the peak of Mount Elias, and 
stayed up all night to get it. We both had been trying 
for several days to get a view of the high peak, but the 
clouds hung so low we could not. I went to bed at my 
accustomed time, but Gifford waited until 2 A.m., and 
saw the glowering clouds over the mountain peak 
disappear- He got busy at once, and got the sketch 
he so much desired.” 





Magnetic Mr. Burr,—<As a very small child, Re- 
becca Harding Davis was brought, indirectly, into 
touch with Aaron Burr through a little withered old 
woman who taught the children of the village their A, 
B, C's: 
day Evening Post: 


The circumstances are narrated in 7he Satur- 


“* She had been,” says Mrs. Davis, “ the only child of 
one of the foremost men of the country,and when she 
was a girl of sixteen was made the head of his house in 
Philadelphia, and had for her daily guests Washington 
and Franklin and the lesser political leaders. Her 
father was one of Burr’s most relentless opponents. 
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A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


Biggest Book House in the Country Failed. 


We bought its entire stock of new and up-to-date 
books. We willsellthem to you at a discount of 


from 60 to 90 per cent, from the regular price. 
Here’s your chance to add fine standard books from 
thousands of titles to your library in sets, series, and 





Is very handy. It’s 





single vols., on history, biography, science, essays, 
travel, fiction, education, poetry, home medical, juve- 
These are sample prices : 


nile, religion and bibles. 

$1.50 books, such as “David Harum,” “ Alice of Old 
Vincennes,’’ “* When Knighthood Was in Flower,’’ “ Grau- 
stark,”’ ete., for 38 cents. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, regular $34, our priee $7.75. 

Balzae’s Complete Works, 32 volumes, regular $50, our 
price $18.50, 

Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 volumes, $2.25, 

Thousands of other books at same low prices while 
they last. See our bargain list before ordering. 
Write today. 


CLARKSON & COOPER, DEPT. 18, CHICAGO 
Agents can make 200 per cent. selling these books. 





















a complete mani- 


cure outfit. Yet 
smaller than a knife 
or scissors. Your 





nails can easily be 
kept in perfect condition, Price 25c. 
by mail. Sold everywhere. Sterling 
silver handle, price $1.00. 
Send two cent stamp for “ Care of 
the Nails.” 


H. C. COOK CO., 
17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn, 
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IN F 
VOLUMES 


Vol. 1—THE MODERN HOSTESS | 


A complete encyclopedia of etiquette. IT TELLS | 
the proper thing for GUEST and HOSTESS. How 
to give a dinner—little or big. What kind of invita- | 
tions to send. How to accept such invitations or 
send regrets. How to select your guests, and why. 
Every detail of setting the table and serving. The 
same information for LUNCHEONS, TEAS, 
SUPPERS, etc. 

When a wedding occurs at your home—bound to 
happen if you have children —tells you how to go 
about it for a CHURCH or HOME WEDDING. 
If you are a GUEST only, BRIDESMAID OR 
GROOMSMAN, it tells you your part. Gives every 
detail covering Engagement— Congratulations, En- 

agement Ring, Wedding Preliminaries, Invitations, 
ridesmaids’ Dinner, Wedding Ring, Music, Re- 
freshments, Presents, etc. 

The same information in detail for Balls and 
Dances, Receptions, Musicales, Theatre, Evening | 
and Garden Parties. Also the etiquette of Calls, 
Cards, Correspondence, etc. 


Vol. 2—THE COOKING SCHOOL 

It presents a complete course of Cooking Lessons, 
giving every detail of each process, which ordinary 
cook books do not, taking the place of the attend- | 





~ 







home. 
» oilcloth so 


Consolidated Pinewes 


Christine Terhune Herrick 


EpITorR-IN-CHIEF 





. A Bargain if You Are Prompt 


) This work has just been issued, and the publishers have set aside the first 
500 sets for introductory a, to be sold at about half the regular 
price, which is $15. ie 

these sets sold will sell two others at the regular price. 

sets we offer you one set at $8.00 (payable, if you wish, at the 

rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month) 
set by express, prepaid, for examination. 
satisfactory, return the books at our expense. 


This work is thoroughly up to date. It should be in every 
It is BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, tound in white 


bargain if you are prompt. 


8 
| 


Goking” 


IVE 


ance at Cooking School, where a course costs from 
$20 to $50. These lessonsare by MRS. HERRICK, 
who gives you the benefit of her lifelong experience, 
much of which was acquired through association with 
her mother, MARION HARLAND. It helps you 
run your household economically, solve the Servant 
Problem, to do your marketing and select good 
meats, etc. 


Vols. 3 and 4—RECIPES 


These two volumes constitute the most complete 
Cook Book ever published. Hundreds of original 
Recipes never before published, a consolidation of 
the best that is contained in the other Cook Books, 
many of which in single volumes sell for more than 
this set will cost you. Solves the daily question, 
‘* What shall we eat to-day? ”’ 


Vol. 5—THE MAN’S VOLUME 

How to carve meat, poultry, and game ; fully illus- 
trated. The greatest variety of Chafing-Dish Recipes 
and Nut Dishes. How to make all kinds of refresh- 
ing beverages. The story of the Wines of the world. 
Interprets all the foreign cooking terms. Sugges- 
tions for pleasant conversation at meals. How to 
respond to toasts—gives many clever ones ; how to 
make a little after-dinner talk or respond to the well 
wishes of your guests. 


We believe the books to be so good that each of 


Of these 500 


We will send you a 
After 5 days, if not 















R. J. 


that you can wash it if it becomes soiled. A 
Bodmer 








o,. J. BODMER CO. 
Publishers 


7 WEST 22D STREET 
NEW YORK 


already 
discount 


only 








GOOD FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Send us with your order for the Con- 
solidated Library of Modern Cookin 
your fav 


will allow you an additional 
the Library will cost you 


$7.00 
coupon with the order. 













Co., 

7 West 224 

St., N. ¥. 
Please send me 
on approval, ex- 
press prepaid, a set 
of the Library of Mod- 
ern Cooking and House- 
hold recipes, in white oil- 
cloth. Ifsatisfactory, 1 agree 
to pay $1 within five days and 
$1 per month until $8 is paid. If 
not satisfactory, I agree to return 
the set within five days at your expense 


g 


orite recipe—if it has not 
been published—and we 
that 


of $1.00, so 


Send this 


Name. 








Street. 














City... 
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THE AIR-COOLED 
HAS NO SEASON 


Zero weather or the hottest ours do 
EARS’ 








not affect PREMIERS. 3 Y 
practical service BY USERS have 
demonstrated that the PREMIER is 
built on correct, scientific and practical 
lines. If you are searching for the car 
that will meet your requirements in 
all ways, investigate before placing 
your order. 

Write today for illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Premier. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO. 
208 Shelby Street, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

















Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a 


Vestibule 
Storm Shield. 


‘ 


~ It keeps the driver warm and dry as in a closed cab. 
It saves the horse against the wind and stops the 
strain on buggy top. Fits on any buggy and looks 
neat and firm. 


touch, No incumbrance—put on or off in two minutes. 
Sent on approval. Picture catalog free. “Are you 
with us? 


REX BUGGY SHIELD CO. 
CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


RW OIS 


25 Oak Street, 








ON CREDIT. 
WHY NOT fecs's, 


saving some money! 
best way to save is to rwe 
Diamond through the ‘Loftis Way.” 
Easy monthly payments and 26 per cent 
annual increase in value is certain, or 17 per cent 
more than Saving Banks pay. Send for our Catalogue 
and select the Diamond you want. We will send it at 
once with all charges paid. If you like it, pay one-fifth 
of the price and keep it, sending the balance to us in 
eight equal monthly payments. Write today for the 
finest Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Catalogue published. 
BR i w iuperect ofthe GOLD MEDAL 

at St. Louis Exposition. 

Diamond Cutters and 

_tianafactaring Jewelers, 

BUI ily & State Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs cud nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book 25A free. Very interesting, 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Curtains and windows disappear by a | 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


He went to Richmond, with all the rest of the world, 
to the trial of the arch traitor, taking his daughter with 
him. They were quartered at the hotel. 

“When Burr was released, before the trial began, he 
called upon all the leading ladies of the town, among 
the rest upon the daughter of his chief enemy. Every 
morning thereafter he sent her a basket of choice roses. 
She had been taught to loathe and despise Burr and 
Benedict Arnold and Judas Iscariot alike as brother 
traitors. But the roses and the man himself soon 
changed her. 

‘When the trial opened,’ she told me, ‘the best 
people of the country were in that old house. Burr’s 
adherents were ranged on one side of the courtroom 
his enemies on the other. My dear, every woman there 
sat on Burr’s side !’ 

** And you——?’ 

“ Her brilliant eyes blazed under their white lashes. 
‘I was on the foremost row! My father saw me and 
came down from his place and led me back to the hotel. 
He was white with anger. He locked me in my room | 
and kept me there while the trial lasted. Fathers did | 
such things in those days. I could do nothing for my 
new friend but pray for him, and I did it for days with 
cries and tears. How I hated the traitors who gave 
evidence against him~— the friends he had trusted! For 
I believed Aaron Burr to be an innocent man and a 
great hero.’ She lowered her voice and glanced around 
cautiously. ‘And, my child, there are times when I 
believe it still!’ 

“Which was treason,” adds Mrs. Davis, in telling 
the story to her friends, “for pretty Kitty had married 
the man whose testimony had almost sent Burr to the 
gallows.” 














Current Events. 





Foreign. - 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


January 16.—Increased activity is reported along the | 
Japanese front below Mukden. Conditions in 


that the fortress had been practically given 
away General Kuropatkin’s report P the 
Cossack raid on New-Chwang declares that the 
Russian losses were slight while the Japanese 
suffered severely ; the alleged invasion of 
Chinese territory by the Cossacks gives rise to 
grave international problems ; Russia, according 
to Japanese elicials , violated the Hay agree- 
ment in the hope that the act would lead to in- 
tervention. 





January 17.— Russia denies that the Cossack raiders 
invaded China; Secretary Hay sends a note to 
China det iling Russia’s charges. The North 
Sea Commission in secret session receives state- 
ments of particulars from England and Russia; 
the latter repeats the charge that Japanese tor- 
pedo-boats were among the fishing-craft. 


January 18.—Japanese declare that Chinese regulars 
accompanied the Cossacks on the raid against 
New-Chwang. The Russian squadron en route 

to join Admiral Rozhdestvensky reaches Jebutil, 

French Somaliland. 


January 19.- The first public session of the North 
Sea Commission in held in Paris. Secretary 
Hay, it is said, has received assurance from the 
Powers that there shall be no attempt upon the 
integrity of China after the Russo-Japanese 
War. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


January 16.—M., Rouvier is regarded as the probable 
successor of M. Combes as French Premier. 


January 18.—The resignation of the Combes Min- 
istry is accepted by President Loubet. 


January 19.—The Czar and official party narrowly 
~ injury by the accidental discharge of a | 
gun loaded with grape shot during the ceremony 


burg. 


January 20.—The strike in St. Petersburg assumes 


ing the strikers, demand an opportunity to pre- 


CALIFORNIA INFORMATION. 


California is a big State; large of area, rich in natural 
wealth, tremendous in its scenic features, and with a future 
full of great promise. Every American is more or less in- 
terested in knowing about this wonderful commonwealth. 

A forty-page folder, with more than half a hundred 
beautiful illustrations and a complete map of the State in 
colors, has been issued by the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. It contains, in condensed and interesting form, 
a mass of information on various subjects of interest, in- 
cluding a list of hotels at California tourist points, with 
their rates, capacity, etc. Sent to any address on receipt of 
four cents in stamps. W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, C. & N. W. Ry., 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. | 
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WHAT is prot 
WHERE Is IT? 
You will find it in the 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS. 
with 1142 others not included 

in any other series. 


Bureau_of University Travel, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston, 





Port Arthur, according to the Japanese, indicate | 


| 





of blessing the waters of the Neva, in St. Peters. | | 


an open political phase ; a committee, represent- | 


| illustrations. 
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First Mortgage Farm Loans 








We have them for sale $200 to $2,500 running for five 
years. Interest paid promptly annually. We make 
these loans with our own money and sell them as 
chance may offer, hence have nothing to sell that is 
not good enough security for our own money. We 
inspect every piece of land before placing a loan on 
same, and never loan to exceed 40 per cent. of actual 
selling value. We have been making these loans since 


1883. Never lost a dollar for an investor yet. Send for 
booklet ‘* We’re Right on the Ground,” 128 page de- 


scriptive matter of the country, complete descriptive 
list of on-hand loans, ete. We are reliable and finan- 
cially responsible. Can you sell our loans to investors? 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 























The Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


Billing cracks old or new, for rugs or 
with 


otherwise, with GRIPPIN’S 


Grippin’s Woop CRACK and CREVICE 
Fillerand FitLER and FINISHING 
Patent 


SPECIALTIES, is very simple 
and economical, not re- 
quiring skille d labo: 
though the highest degree 
of perfection is attained. 
We give full instructions 
for treating all surfaces. 
Write today for our de- 
seriptive matter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., 
Dept. B, Newark, New York 


_ Applier 














hat Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin: 

100 Copies from pen-written and 5 

Copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7. 5Oless trade 
discoun 3 
THE FELIX A, DAUS I 


Dood 7p Fof 
Dophctor » 








If you are an American 
over 18 years of age and 
able to read and write, we 
can qualify you for a good 
government position. The 
cost islow. Write at once 
for Civil Service Booklet. 
State age. 

International Corres. Schools 

Box 888 (, Seranton, Pa, 


We Can 
Qualify 

You For 

The Civil 
Service 





| 41000 years of mistakes and then the 


NATURO 


the closet with a slant, the only sort 
of construction that’ is healthy, 
clean, comfortable. The NATURO 
is the only improvement made in | 
water Closets since the style YOU 
know was conceived. Aren't you in- 
terested in knowing “‘ Why?”’ Write 
for book D. It teils in detail. with 
THE NATURO Co., Salem, N.d. 








* My sole regret, that it is mine to give 
Only one life that my dear land may 


NATHAN HALE Tarra" 


By William Ord way Partridge, Sculptor 
The Story of Nathan Hale’s life and a 
study of his character. $1.00 net. By Z . 
mail $1 10. NATHAN HaLeE 
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LARKIN 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Saves Money 


HOMES FURNISHED 
FREE 


BY $10 worth of Larkin Laundry and 

Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring 
Extracts and other daily Household Neces- 
sities and receive free, a $10 Premium— the 
middlemen’s saved profits. People every- 
where praise the Larkin Products and Pre- 
miums. Get acquainted with the Larkin 
Idea—it benefits thousands, 


$20.00 Retail Value for $10.00 


Write for Premium List No. 72 


Contains complete information — nearly 700 
valuable premium offers 


Estas, Ti se rhitt Co. buffalo, n.¥. 





























Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Know ledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Iiustrated, $2.00 


Write for ‘*‘ Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 

















VENUS PENCIL 


~ _—_—N®165 (Copying) 
SMOOTHEST WRITING 


ee MOST DURABLE 


Aoirei Sues DALE 
MADE 


for 10c, 25¢ or 50c postpaid, 
American Lead Pencil Co. 


75 East Washington Sq., N. Y 
21 Farringdon Ave., London, E C. 














SEE.THAT CLIP? 


ILE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
po “an be used over and overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
pinholes in attaching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc.” Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 


























Months Free 


If you are interested in any kind of invest- 
ment, Oil, Mining, Plantation, Industrial, 
Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages. ete., send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
The Investor’s Review for three months free of charge. 
A journal of advice for investors. Gives latest and most 
reliable information cone erning new enterprises. Know!l- 
edge is power. Great opportunities come and go. Great 
fakes likewise. Get iE Wig before investing. Write to-day 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1300 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


sent an appeal to the Czar to intervene in their 
behalf, but that is denied. 


January 21.—An agreement is signed at Santo Do- 
mingo by which the United States, while guar- 
anteeing the integrity of Dominican territory, 
agrees to aid in preserving order, and assumes 

charae of the finances of the republic. 


January 22. — The striking workmen, in vain at- 
tempts to reach the palace to present their 
grievances to the Czar, are swept back by vol- 
leys from the military, and as a result 500 per- 
sons are killed or wounded ; some reports place 
the casualties at 5,000. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 
January 16.—Senate: The Statehood bill is consid- 
ered. Judge McCarty, of the Utah Supreme 
Court, testifies in the Smoot hearing. 


House: The Swayne impeachment case is dis- 
cussed. 


January 17.—Senate: Senator Mitchell defends him- 
self against the land fraud charges on which he 
was indicted in Oregon. Debate on the State 
hood bill is continued. 


House: The Swayne case is again discussed. 


Januar Senate: Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
ent Ba a plea for an investigation of the methods 
of collecting funds in the last preSidential cam- 
paign; discussion of the Statehood bill con- 
tinues. 

House: The articles of impeachment against 
Judge Swain are adopted. 


January 19.—Sexate; Discussion of the Statehood 
bill continues. A message is received from the 
President advocating the appointment of six 
e sponte to study industrial and trade conditions 
abroa 


House: 


January 20. Senate: The Statehood and Fur Seal 
Indemnity bills are considered ; the extradition 
treaty with Spain is ratified. Senator Smoot 
denies all charges made by those who are seek 
ing to have him expelled from the Senate. 


House: The Army Appropriation bill is passed. 


January 21.— Senate: A resolution to proceed with 
the Swayne case is adopted, and the Fortifica 
tions Appropriation bill is taken up. 

Flouse: Speaker Cannon appoints a committee of 
seven to manage the Swayne impeachment trial 


in the Senate. The Indian Appropriation bill 
is passed. 


The Army Appropriation bill is taken up 


OTHER DoMEstIC NEWS. 


January 16.— The United States Supreme Court 
grants a new trial to Senator Burton, of Kansas, 
who was convicted in St. Louis of using his in- 
fluence with the Post-office De partment in be- 
half of an alleged “ get-rich-quick” concern. 

Robert Watchorn is appointed to succeed Wil- 
iams as Commissioner of Immigration at New 
York. 





January 17.—Andrew Carnegie offers to reimburse 
Oberlin students who lost through the alleged 
Chadwick forgeries. 


the mediation of Governor Douglas. 


January 21.- William J. Bryan visits President 
Roosevelt and commends his attitude toward 
railroads and trusts. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


After the Christening.—‘“ The minister prayed 
| that the baby would eventually become a missionary, 
| and what do you reckon its father said?” 

“ Can't imagine.” 

“ Bless his little soul, he’s fat enough to eat right 
now!”—Atlanta Constitution. 





A Demonstration. 
finance?” 


‘““Mamma, what is frenzied 


“Hush! Just watch your papa figuring up the 
Christmas bills.”— Houston Post. 

A Joker Squelched,— PROFEssOR (looking for 
fun): ‘“ Johnny, what time is it by your nose?” 

JOHNNY (bootblack with many chums around): 
“Mine ain’t running. Is yours?” Lippincott’ s 
Magazine. 

A Postponement Inevitable. —“ If yoh husban’ 
| beats you, mebbe you kin hab him sent to de whippin’- 
pos’ ,.’ said Mrs. Potomac Jackson. 
| “If my husban’ ever beats me,” said Mrs. 

| Grapevine, “ dey kin send him to de whippin’-pos’ if 
| dey wants to. But dey’ll have to wait till he gits out’n 
i de hospital.”— Washington Star. 





Tolliver 


January 18.— The Fall River strike is ended through | 
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vertisement, and who said they didn’t believe 
what I say is true. 

Why didn’t they believe? 
How can I make them believe? 

If you, and all other men 
who smoke, could be convinced 
that the quality and value of 
my cigars are exactly as I state, 
my factory could not begin to 
fill all the orders I would re- 
ceive. Neither could any other 
cigar factory in the world. 

Those who are not personally 
acquainted with me are entitled 
to proof that I am a man of 
my word, so I give you that 
| chance by letting you test my 
cigars. 
| T can't take my cigars in 
person to smokers and urge a 
|free trial, but I do the next 
| best thing—send a hundred by 
express, prepaid, and without 
any advance payment whatever. 

I am al] the time hearing 
from new people who want to 
try my cigars. The result has 
heen that during the past two 
and a half years I have been 
compelled to move three times, 
always into larger quarters. I 
am pleased, of course, but am 
out for still larger business. 
Thousands of smokers have 
become regular patrons of 
mine, but there are hundreds 
of other thousands who have 
not yet accepted my offer. 

More than 75 per cent. of all 
the cigars that I send out go to 
pe ople who have bought of me 
before. Men are free to do as 
they choose, so I do not need 
to suggest the reason why they 
send in re-orders. 
| My claim is—that the equal 
of my Shivers Panetela Cigar 
is not retailed for less than 1oc., 
and that no other cigar in the 
world is sold to the consumer 
at a price so near the actual 
cost of manufacture. I guar- 
antee that the filler of these 
cigars is clear, clean, long Havana, and that the 
wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 


| KNOW of two men who read my last ad- 











EXACT SIZE 
Panetela 


EXACT SHAPE 








MY OFFER 
| will, upon request, send to a reader of The Literary 
Digest one hundred Shivers’ Panetela Cigars, express 
prepaid, on approval. He may smoke ten and return the 
| other ninety at my expense, if he is not pleased. If he is 
| satisfied and ,keeps the cigars, he agrees to remit the 
| price for them ($5) within ten days. 1! s'mply want to 
give the cigars a chance to sell themselves. 
In ordering, please use business letter head, 
or inclose business card, and state whether mild, 
| medium or strong cigars are desired. 
Write me if you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
| 906 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAT FOOT 


Rheumatie Pains, Weak Ankles, Tired Feet 
instantly relieved and permanently cured by the 


WITHOUT WITH 

















PLANTAR INSTEP SUPPORT 
Worn inside the shoe like an ordinary innersole. Rec- 


ommended by ph ysicians. Guaranteed if instructions 
are followed. or sale at shoe stores, druggists, and 
surgical instrument dealers, or sent by mai! postpaid 
for 82.00 per pair. Write to-day for free circular 
and particulars. 
GEO. G. LONDON MFG, CO... 
464 Union Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 


Problem 1,027. 
A. F. MACKENZIE. 
Black— Twelve Pieces. 


 @ £47 
Aig @ Bi 
_ ae & Za i a 
ft . 

White— Ten Pieces. 


103K1s; p3Bp2: 1p1S Pipi; pP2k2p;/| 
2Bap3;3p2P P; « P¢s.13;7d. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Problem 1,028. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
C. H. Barrery, PARIS, FRANCE. 


Black— Nine Pieces. 


Wie @ 
8 Bisa @ 
a 2a @: 
£447 2A 
eo 2ig ® 
a a 











10) 


White—Nine Pieces. 





WH 











2rqg4;8452;4p2b;R6r;BPk5;K2p2Q1; 
3P4; B2b1rSz2. 


White mates in two moves: 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 1,018. Key-move: Q—K B8. 
No. 1,019. 












































DIGESTS 






Pe = 302 = 


RE MADE 5; 


N4 digests itself, 
0, Agrees with everybody. 


eating, try Taroena. 
At drug stores everywhere. 
4meals. Address Box T. 


FRE 


will be forwarded prepaid. 





JAMAICA 


The Island for Rest 


and Recreation 
SUPERB SERVICE 


BY THE STEAMERS OF THE 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO 


JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, and COSTA 
RICA; alsoto HAYTI 
To Jamaica, $40 ; round trip, $75. Twenty-Three Day 
Cruise, $125. Rates include stateroom accom- 
modation and meals. For particulars apply to 
HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Rroadway, N. ¥. 


159 Randolph Street, Chicago 
1229 Walnut Street, Phila. 
901 Olive Street, St Louis. 
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2c: TA ROENA “a: 


ITSELF 


is delicious, pulverized, taro, a staple vegetable of Hawaii, which 
and contains more nutrition than any other food. 
Tees ¥ Infants, Invalids, and Dyspeptics can eat and 
enjoy Taroena at every meal, no matter how irritated or weak the 
stomach is from improper feeding, nervousness, fevers, alcoholism, 
medicine, seasickness, morning sickness or disease. 
down,” nourishes, calms, strengthens. 
Regular size, f0c. ; Large, $1.00; Hospital, $3.00. 
Send 10c. for Trial Size, enough for 


Beautiful picture of Hawaii, 8 x 24, mailed free for “Crest ” from 
top of Taroena Box, 50¢. or 81.00 size. 
mail * Crest’? to us, or send 50c. or $1.00 to us and Taroena, with picture, 


TARO FOOD CO., Danbury, Conn., U. S. Agents 















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 

Eve for the distressing and often 
—— fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
‘that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE C@., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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INFANTS 4 
INVALIDS 
















~ 


Taroena ** stays 
If you have any difficulty with 


alian 


H aw 
t Wh \ 3)) ( 0 \ 
8 CRUE NS 


Buy of your druggist and 














WONDERFUL STOVE maken: 
BURNS 90% AIR—ONLY 10% OIL-GAS, 


7200 sold one month. Customers delighted 
with Harrison Valveless Oil-gas Stove. 
Splendid for cooking; also heating rooms, 
stores, offices, etc., with Radi- 

* ator Attch. No wick, dirt, or 

L | ’ =| ashes—no coal bills or drudg- 
——— “/ ery—cheap, safe fuel, lic \0 30c 

LY’| a week should furnish fuel-gas 
for cooking for smal! family. 
4A Easily operated — absolutely 
safe—all sizes, $3 up. Write— 
Catalog FREE and Special 
Prices. AGENTS WANTED—#40 Weekly. Address 
World Mfg. Co., 5790 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


























Relieve and cure Throat 
Troubles caused hy cold 
or use of the voice. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


““WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives any shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
Mark off. Contains no poisons, and is not 

y sticky nor greasy. Sold by all 
druggists, or we will send you a Trial size for 20¢ 
Postpaid: large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. ‘Sao 
‘I 213 Nichols Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


PACIFIC TRADING €O.,— - 
A new periodical has 


A SUBSCRIPTION just been started, 
FOR ONE YEAR—FREE! 


® cember num- 
ber the circulation reaches ten thousand copies, and 
the subscription list is rapidly growing. It is intended 
for men and women who love books and are able to 
enjoy something more than the fleeting fiction of the 
day. To introduce the little monthly periodical among 
such persons we have decided to give one year’s sub- 
scription (or until the end of 1905) FREE to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who will take the 
trouble to ask for it. There will be no bills, duns, nor 
question of arrears. The name of the periodical is 
“SAUCE PIQUANTE ” and it is being published month- 


ly by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 66 SAUCE 


East 23d St.,N.Y. Just send a postal with 


your name and address and ask PIQUANTE 59 


for the free year’s subscription. 
































FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


Photographic facsimile of the famous British Museum 
Volume, over 1,000 pages, $2.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








TITTLEBAT TITMOUSE 


The new edition of Dr. Samuel Warren’s immortal 
“Ten Thousand a Year.”’ Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs , NEW YORK 
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Kt—K 6 Kt—B 5, ch Q—K 6, mate 
io 2.— 3. -— 

K—Q4 K—B 3 

saes P—K Kt4ch Kt—K Kts, mate 

1— — 2. ——_—- 3 —_ * 

K—B4 K—K 5 (must) 

sana Q—Kt4 ch Q—B 3, mate 
1 2. ———_- 3. —————_- 

Rx Kt K—Q 4 (must) 

haan ii QxPch Kt—B 4, mate 
1. ———_ 9, en 3. ana 

R—B 3 K—Q 4 (must) 

Fe a Qx Kt P, ch Kt—Kt 7, mate 
1, ———— 2. — > 

PxKKtP K—B 4 (must) 

adeern Kt—Q B 5, ch P—Kt 4, mate 
I. sees 2, — 3. 

PxQKtP K—B 4 (must) 

No. 1,020. 

K—Kt 6 K—R 7 Q—K R 7, mate 
1. —— 2— 3. —-— 

Kt x P, ch Any 

eckinkh Q—K R 7, ch Q—Q Ke 7, mate 
1,—-— 2. — 3.-— 

B—B 5 K xP 

iusiket K—B 6! Q—K R 7, mate 
1, ——-—— 2. 3 — 

3—B 7 Any 

aeeae Q—K R 7, ch Kt—K 3, mate 
1. ———- 2. —— — 

R—Q 7 KxP 


(( i ¢ 
v4 ~ 


> 4 
\ \ copvatenrs / 
e 


in a'housé’ 
© abolishes dirt, bub“Dirt 
spair are close of kin=Iry itin 
your next house-cleaning WS<~a 








is ~ 
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No. 1,021. Key-move: 0 ~-R sq. 


Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
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Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 


ange: Q—K R 7, ry ch () x P, mate ! 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 


Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; Dr. J. Bargain Sale of Surplus Stock 


P-QOKts  KxP 
H.S., Geneva, N. Y.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia ; 





F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, German- To close out quickly, needing room for regular stock, we 
town, Pa.; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; the Rev. W. Rech, offer beautiful high grade Ostermoor Mattresses, regular 
Kiel, Wis.; L. L. Williams, South Omaha ; the Rev. $30 specials ; weighing 60 pounds each > extra thick and ex- 
= . ax — iotael a ae ypc ceptionally soft French Rolled Edges; assorted Art Tick- 
ge 0 1 ) ( 

Str: atiord, Conn, ND. Ww afte Salt Springville, N N ings; Pink, Blue, Green, Yellow, Violet, also Satin Finish, 
, ae ag t, Peters, Te oO. C t Syre 

cue, NY 2M ‘W ante | w, anchester, Ok hee Linen Stripes, size 4ft. 6in. x O6ft. gin. ; both one or two parts. 
Philadelphia ) ew Orleans ! a 

with C. W. Shewalter, Washington, D. C.; A. V. Only while they last, at $18.50 each. Delivered anywhere. 


itholland, Baltimore. 


os 1,019, 1,020: Dr. M. C. Johnston, Hope, N. 

Dak. 

1,018, 1,019, 1,021: €. 5. Jacobs, Montreal; the Rev. 

L. H. Bahler, Mariz wille, N. Y.; W. E. Hayward, In- 

dianapolis ; Miss J. bear Troutville, Va. 


1,018, 1,020, 1,021: L.. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J. 119 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 
1,018, 1,021: polec: three,” Philadelphia; D. Ham- 

lin, Orono, Me: Russell, Peeators, Pa.; M. 7 is- 

ner, Norris, Mont. . W. Ti te gee Spe: ursville, I ase 

L. O’S., Blac ksburg, G. hae imwell, New York 
































City ; ¢. P. Crumb, St. L Be . A. Kusel, Oroville, TH rc. Sl MI PLE Li FE 
Cal.; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati: S. von Ragie, Eden 
College, St. Louis ; W.K. aay, Boston, 

1.019: J. S.S., Orono, Me. 

1,019, 1,021: C. E. Woodward, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; B. Sitts, Bridgeport, Conn.; J. M. Hanley, 
Mandan, N. Dak.; L. Wyman, Painesville, O a) 

1,021: Lyndon, Athens, Ga. Hi G RE A T 

( omments (1,018): “ Black Kt masterfully panded! 4 

M. M. ‘The 2 ha of the black Kt is the fea- 
ture” G. GW patty good” EF. S. F.; * Poor, fora BO O K S 
yrize “winner y_B, *V wae fine, and, om 'yd 2-er, very | 

difficult ”—B. W. my M.; Choice 7], “Hardly 
a Pourney- -prizer ” ae J.; “ Very Liens 
H.; “ Not so difficult as 1,012” —- M. W. | 

5.010: * weg a ——, ”"_M. M.; “A little beauty And now, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN GHAS. 

be: oe a eR ‘ats i Me S AND GENTLEMEN, 

oo pod ory} FS. 2 Pa — Rs I wish to inform you that it is not necessary to | WAGN ER 
bly, mj ong . the author’s best; but most fastid- Insure your Collar Button “ 
ious of the * higher critics’ must concede its general eT gaa 8 
merit”—J. H.S.. “A beautiful example of mate- BUY A ONE-PIECE rT) ys 
purity” RHR } THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


rey 2S Clean-cut, be: utiful n i- ve 
tion” —B. W. L. M2 “ Admirable”—J.G. L. '“KREMENTZ “THE VOICE OF NATURE.”’ 
| ‘ 








1,020 : Sea than the other three sroblems to- which carries automatic insurance. If anything ‘ ; 
gether ; ha not so fine as 1,019” Mt ‘Rather happens to it your dealer will give you a newone, | : TH E BUSY Li F E. ’ 
novel and clever ’—G. D.: “ A strong problem marred But nothing can happen. It is made in_one These are three of the greatest books of the present day, 
by du: uls and short mates ”—F. S. re . The central strong piece. No joints. No soldering. Will and President Roosevelt says of them, ‘‘I am preaching 
few t! da ie Ese AK 1 ke? not bend or break. Easy to button and unbutton your books to my countrymen.” 200 pages each. Paper 
eature 4 t he retrograde key-move. lappy stroke’ because it is correctly shaped. Double thick cover, 30 cents each ; cloth bound, €0 cents each. Sent b 
‘It would be interesting to know why the shank. Graceful design. 21 Models for ladies mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents wanted to sel 
eminent Yolen scaled this problem down to third and gentlemen; gold, silver, or rolled plate. them. Address all orders to J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISH- 
rize. At first sight, its appearance is not attractive ; Be sure you get the ING CO., 58 Rose Street, New York. 
ut after unraveling its mysteries, it becomes a thing “ ” 
of beauty, combined with marvelous difficulty ”—R. KREMENTZ La 
H. R.; “ Lobsteresque strategy. Its difficultness is Free booklet, “ THE Stony OF 4 COLLAR Bur- Do not be satisfied with an indefinite } 
about its only merit B. W. sb M. TON” gives entertaining information. Want one? “emulsion”? which may disguise impuri- 
oar: “In the Dr.’s fine and peculiar style” M, M.; Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. ties, but which does not exclude them. 
“A” pretty Plauck”—G. D.; “Very fine”—C. 





“Key-move not difticult ; mates very pretty. ep 1e ; 9 
Chess-column is unusux ully good ”—R. e er oO er Ss 
In addition to those reported G. W. Brown, Jub- 


ge India, got 999 3 H. ace ae ayy 2 apres { od Liver Oil 
ass., 1,012; C. F. R. P., Muskoka, Can., 1,014; Dr. " -. 

P. Joor, Maxwell, Ia., 1.015, 1,016, 1,017; L. fe 1,016 ; os 

E. v Brinker, Riege isville, Bas Mow. ME. a | Grand Mid Winter Tours 











4 may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
B. A., 1,016 1,017. is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
LOW RATES TO ing you without possibility of adultera- 

Concerning 1,017. tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 





This problem as published in THE LITERARY Free from all Disa- 
DiGeEstT was taken from one of the leading Chess- greeable Taste or Odor 
magazines. Since ae the solution, we have Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 


received what we believe to be the correct position: a ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
black Kt should be on K R_ sq. This presents the 


‘poh Pkt W “gt Tickets good to return until Nov. 1 flat, oval bottles bearing name of 
second solution : 4. e sincerely regret this . 
Sc ompan 
Judges and offer our apologies to the distinguished Parties will leave New York, Boston, and Phila- | § ree _< a wanensthcne ce 
udges 








del phia, etc., in Jan., Feb., and March, and visit River- | 
a side, Redlands, San Diego, Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa 


Barbara, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, San Rafael, | xy INTEREST PAID ON DE- 
1% | % and San Francisco. The return journey includes the 
Lanett oO Sierra Nevada and the Gorges and Cations of Colorado by POSIT Ss, COMPOUNDED 














ray, Salt Lake City, Denver, Manitou Springs, and 
SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


the Garden of the Gods, etc. Business men and their fam- 


MeXEX now drawing 4% ilies and ladies can see all important points without waste | 
can be safely rein- 




























time, traveling luxuriously, : being reliev very “se ; a4 9° 
vested through his Come — raveling luxuriously, and being relieved of every Banking by Mail’’ on request. 
pany at 5: e—ine re aaing, she vars . . 
ine ome 25 per cent Jon- 2xIC 
income 28 per cent" 1! OTHER TOURS %e Florida, Mexico, | Equitable Banking and Loan Co., 
Preciate a plan affording Porto Rico, Mardi GEO. A. SMITH, President Macon, Ga. 
a ne security and profi ~ ‘ . y z : 2s. ’ 
without the snmenuain of || Gras Carnival, Japan, Around the World, 
individual mortgage loans. 93] Tyr > ‘ryise Tec ies. etc 
Deseription of methods, Hawaii, Europe, Cruise to West Indies, etc. NU j 7 re 
aot ga ae me | — Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. 
8 tion on request. Send for book, mentioning information desired. A 20th-Century evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely ge 
$25 upward, withdrawable 


on 30 days’ notice, RR Rahn ain i i oes P< El ts 


alee RE Pe ge RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 


from day received to a Surplus and Profits, $160,000 New York: 25 Union Sq. 
“ oinalilaeeh : : ‘ - 
withdrawn. Philadelphia, Boston Pittsburg, Chicago, etc. 


100 candle power, 7 hours one cent, Superior to electricit 
gas and cheaper than coal oil, No trouble to ) ow 

clean, absolutely safe. Sells atsight. We also mane 
facture table lamps, wal! lamps, chandeliers, store and ‘ 
street lamps. Agents wanted atonce, Write for free 
catalogue and prices, We manufacture all kinds and 
grades of mantles, If you buy them direct from us we 
will save you dealers’ profits, Prices sent upon request, 
Chicago Solar Light Co., Dept. B. Ch 


Readers of Tue Literary Dicxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





Supervised by New Yor | Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
Banking Department. 1139 Broadway, New York. 
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Notable Books by 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D, 


“Dr. Banks has eminent skill in stating and il- 
lustrating familiar truths in a striking manner, 
and in point of getting the animated interest of the 
hearer few preachers of 
the present day are bet- 
ter worthy of study.”’ 
The Advance,Chic’go 


“There is something 
clear, straight, and 
forceful about the style 
of Dr. Banks, and his 
method of treating 
Scriptural subjects is 
instructive and help- 
ful.”"—Christian Ad- 
vocate, Pittsburg. 


“There is no more 
distinguished example 
of the modern people’s 
preacher in the Ameri- 
can pulpit to-day than 
Dr. Banks.”"— The In- 
dependent, New York. 


The Christian Gentlemen 
Bright and chatty talks to young men on practical 
matters of every-day life.  12mo, cloth..... 75 cents 
My Young Man 


Ten straightforward talks to young men. 
cloth 





DR. BANKS 


12mo, 
iin dies ane aa buen 75 cents 
Twentieth-Century Knighthood 

Addresses to young men in which examples from 


ancient chivalry are used to illustrate modern 
conditions. 12mo, cloth............c..ec- 75 cents 


Hero Tales from Sacred Story 


Eighteen stories of stirring heroisim from the Bi- 
ble. 12mo, cloth 


Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls 
Short stories of special interest to young folks, 
with which are interwoven practical and bees 
lessons. 12mo, cloth, illustrated........ .. 51.00 


Anecdotes and Morals 
Over 500 illustrations drawn from every-day inci- 
dents, and each accompanied by a forceful charac- 
ter lesson. 12mo, cloth, 463 pages........... $1.50 


Morals in Poetry and Story 
A volume of several hundred morals for the use of 
ommeaye te religious workers, writers, and others, 
2mo, cloth $1.50 


Windows for Sermons 
A study of the art of sermonic illustration, togeth- 
er with 400 fresh illustrations suited for sermons, 
religious talks, and reform addresses. 12mo, 
I id ns bean cra eebbbh weds cdensccalcle $1.20 


A Year’s Prayer-Meeting Talks 


Fifty-two talks for prayer-meetings, providing 
helpful material for an entire year. 12mo, 
IR sha tipktahic C5 \d 40st binkebh koschecd $1.00 


Dr. Banks’s 
Famous Revival Books 


Christ and His Friends 
Thirty-one revival sermons (text from St. John’s 
Gospel). 12mo, cloth 31.50 

The Fisherman and His Friends 


Studies from the life of Peter. 31 sermons (texts 
from John, Matthew, Acts). Cloth.......... $1.50 


Paul and His Friends 


Thirty-one revival sermons. Lessons from the life 
ONS iis wince ciesccecscseee $1.5 


John and His Friends 
Thirty-one revival sermons (texts from the Gospel 
OF Dames, “SieeO MOEN... ....<.055s00cesc0- $1.50 


David and His Friends 
Thirty-one revival sermons (texts from Samuel 
and the Psalms). 12mo, cloth............... $1.50 


On the Trail of Moses 


Thirty-one revival sermons. 


The Unexpected Christ 


12mo, cloth... .$1.20 


Thirty-one evangelistic sermons. 12mo, cloth, 

EES el. AA ait le ra = $1.50 
The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger 

Temperance revival discourses. Cloth...75 cents 
Seven Times Around Jericho 

Seven temperance discourses. 12mo...... 75 cents 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. New York 








The Detroit Tribune : 


Mrs. 


interest, 


to end.”’ 





MRS. MAYBRICK can well be.’ 
New Orleans Picayune: 
1I2mo, Cloth, 16 Half-Tone Hiustrations. 





Los Angeles Times: 
of heart and imagination, of far stronger human interest than any piece of fiction 


Price, $1.20 net ; 
photogravure portrait of Mrs. Maybrick ; each copy with author's personal autograph. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - 


** The reader is carried on from incident to incident with the most intense feeling.’ 


Maybrick’s Own Story 


By FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAYBRICK 


In this volume Mrs. Maybrick tells the complete story of her fifteen 
years of English prison life. 


It is a narrative of intense human 


and is accompanied by. a careful legal digest of this 
celebrated case. 


Southern Star, Atlanta: ‘ 


‘A most deeply interesting story from beginning 


‘ The book is one of the deepest pathos, full, for people 


‘One of the strangest romances of real life in modern times.” 


by Mail, $1.30. Subseription Edition handsomely bound, wide margins, 
Price, $2.00, postage free, Agents Wanted. 


44-60 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 











12mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 


Ghe PASSIONATE HEARTS 


) By ANNA MACMANUS 


Seautiful, throbbing, full of novelty, humor, 
tenderness, passion, and tragedy are thes 
stories. These tales of gallant, poetic wa h. - 
men and blue-eyed Colleens are ‘“‘ insti: 
with beauty,” says the Glasgow Herald. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 











COUPON 
TO-DAY 


Magnificent 
Books, Less than 


49 Cents a 
Volume 


TITLES OF BOOKS. 
William the Conqueror Cleopatra 
Alexander the Great § Margaret of Anjou 
Alfred the Great Richard 
Richard I. Darius the Great 
Cyrus the Great Peter the Great 
Genghis Khan Hannibal 
Xerxes Nero 
Julius Cesar Romulus 
rrhus Hortense 
Charles I. Madame Roland 
Josephine Henry IV. 
Marie Antoinette Joseph Bonaparte 
Hernando Cortez Louis XIV. 
— Philip Charles Il. 
s Philippe Richard Ill. 
Queen Elizabeth 


a lifetime, 


ever offered, 








Mary Queen of Scots 


This is really the opportunity of 
You incur no obligation 
and it costs you nothing to inves- 
tigate the greatest book bargain 


Harper’s History Club 


16 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 





One Man’s Loss is 
Another Man’s Gain 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ; READ CAREFULLY 


We have on hand twenty-one (21) sets of the ‘‘ Makers of 
History” in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound in cloth 
and half-leather, that have been partly paid for by some one. 
These twenty-one (21) sets were subscribed for by our customers 
and delivered to them, and we received in payment about one-half 
of our price; then the books were returned to us on account of the 
inability of the subscriber to pay us the balance due. The books 
have been thoroughly inspected and where a volume was not abso- 
lutely good as new a new volume was substituted ; thus these 
twenty-one (21) sets are perfect in every respect; this we guarantee. 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volume 2s in cloth is $32.00 
a set, and in special library or half-leather binding is $48.00 a set, 
but as we have already received about one-half of the price of these 
books from our customers, we have decided to let these special sets, 
only twenty-one (21) in number, go to those who first apply, for less 
than half-price upon small monthly payments. Read coupon 
carefully. 

The ‘‘ Makers of History ’’ are the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive friends you could coo Me have in your home. Each volume 
is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their time made 
things happen. There is nota dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 
No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction 
with the ‘‘ Makers of History.’”’ They are as absorbingas anything 

ou can imagine. They are the kind of books that keep people up 
ate reading. Once you start to read any of these volumes you dis- 
like to stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands 
know and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because 
they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away and 
never looked at. 

Read Carefully ; Remember these books are partly paid for, so 
you only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free examina- 
tion ; if the books are not found to be satisfactory return them at 
our expense; you do not take any risk ; it costs you nothing to 
have the books sent to you; if you do not care to keep them after 
seeing them they are to be returned, all charges collect. 


Sign and mail coupon to us to-day. We say to-day be- 
cause we know that these twenty-one (21) sets will tl be 
claimed almost immediately. 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 





Free Eight Volumes Shakespeare Coupon 





Harper’s History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York. 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY. 

$2 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the “‘ X” 
beside it. ae We Len I cod wad 
“Cloth Binding (regular price $32 per set). 1 will pay for 
same if I decide to keep the books as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them, and $1.00 a month for fifteen 
months. 


Spec ial Library Binding (regular price $48. 00 per set. I 

will pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as 

follows: 50 cents after | examine them, and $1.50 a 

month for fifteen months. e 

It is understood you send to me upon approval, the ** Makers 
of History,” in 32 volumes, and if I decide notto keep the 
books I am to return them to you, charges collect. 
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-BOOKS WORTH HAVING- 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
The dinner itself may be ever so good and yet prove 
a failure if there is no mirth to enliven the company. 
Nothing adds so much zest to an occasion of this 
kind as a good story well told. Here are hundreds 
of them, short and pithy, and easy to remember. 

ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you wish 
to know in what business or profession you will suc- 
ceed, what friends you should make, whom you 
should marry, the kind of a business partner to 
choose, pes will find these and many other vital ques- 
tions solved in this book by the science of astrology. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederic W. Unger. Even death 
has its humorous side. There are said to be “ ser- 
mons in stones,’’ but when they are tombstones there 
is many a smile mixed with the moral. The volume 
is full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch 
of the gruesome here and there fora relish. Itis the 
most carefully made collection of the kind. 

GRAPHOLOGY. How to read character from hand- 

° writing. By Clifford Howard. Do you know that 
every time you write five or six lines you furnish a 
complete record of your character? Anyone who 
understands graphology can tell by simply examining 
your handwriting just what kind of person you are. 
This book will enable you to become a master of 
this most fascinating art. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. Most men dread 
being called upon to respond to a toast or to make an 
address. What would you not give for the ability to 
be rid of this embarrassment? Noneed to give much 
when you can learn the art from this little book. It 
will tell you how to doit; not only that, but by ex- 
ample it will show the way. 





Cloth Binding, Each 50c., Postpaid 


Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





(What Would YOU Do! 


If you were unexpectedly called upon to defend your life or vindicate your honor? i 

























If you did not know Jiu-Jitsu, you would probably do like any other man under similar cireumstances— 
submit passively to the demands of your assailant. On the other hand, if you understood this ancient art of 
the Island Nation, you would have an ever-ready potent means of defense against every form of vicious attack— 
@ means as sure as it is subtle. : 

Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful system of physical training and self-defense the world hasever known. Its 
practice develops every muscle, every tissue, and strengthens every organ of the human body. It makes men 
‘strong as steel,” and women the physical equal of men of their own age and weight. Asa means of self- 
defense, itis as potent at shortrange as the most deadly weapon. The Science of Jiu-Jitsu includes a thorough 
knowledge of anatomy, and teaches how to produce temporary paralysis by a slight pressure exerted at one of 
the many vulnerable points. When once a person skilled in the art effects one of the Jiu-Jitsu“ holds,” it is 
utterly useless for an opponent to offer resistance. It makes no difference how unequally matched in point of 
size or strength the contestants may bé, a knowledge of Jiu-Jitsu will enable a woman 
to overcome and render powerless the strongest man. 


{Jealously Guarded Secrets Revealed 


For over 2000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously guarded. By 
an imperial edict the teaching of the system was forbidden outside of Japan. The 
friendly feeling, however, existing between Japan and the United States has been 
instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu. from its oath-bound secrecy, and all the secrets 
of ae yy ee pi ote < fe ong ae and Self-Defense are now being 
revealed to the American people for the firet time by the YABE SCHOOL OF 
JIU-JITSU, at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu 
School of Japan, has formulated a correspondence course which contains full in- 
structions in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course taught in the leading school 


of Japan. 
First Lesson Sent Free 


An intensely interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu- 
Jitsu has just been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, 
this book, together with the first lesson in the art, will be sent free to 
interested persons. The lesson is fully illustrated with full-page half- 
tone engravings, and shows one of the most effective methods known to 
Jiu-Jitsu for disposing of a dangerous antagonist. If you desire to know 
more about the closely guarded secrets of this marvelous science, you 
should write to-day for this free book and specimen lesson, They will be 
sent you by return mail, postpaid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU 
351 E, Realty Building Rochester, New York 























Clarence S. Darrow’s ‘‘Idyl of Boyhood” 


SECOND EDITION 


The success of ‘‘ Farmington ”’ is the kind 
that lasts, and it is expected to run into 


many more editions in the years to come, 


From ‘‘*THE DIAL” 


Farmington’ is not a book to be taken from the 
public library, or even to be borrowed from an obliging 
friend. It is a book to own—to read by the winter's 
fire, and re-read under a summer tree; a book to be 
kept on the shelf where the oldest favorites live. 
It is a book for boys, for women— but above all, it is a 


see 





book for men who have once been boys.” 





Of all Booksellers, or sent Post- 
paid by the Publishers upon receipt of $1.50 


A.C. McCLURG @ CO., Pubs., Chicago 











The World's Greatest Missionary Magazine 

With live up-to-date articles and information on every 

feature of missions. 

The Missionary Review of 
the World 


Interdenominational and International 


* The only complete review of Missionary operations 
and problems.”—The Rock, London. 


Issued monthly and illustrated. $2.50 per year 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





The Fox Typewriter Company say: 


‘““We have been using full pages every month in The Homiletic Review 
fortwo years. All of our ads. have been keyed, and we have watched the 
results very carefully. 

‘‘We know of no other publication that will reach as large a number of 
intelligent clergymen as effectively as The Homiletic Review, and our con- 
tinued use of it is the very best evidence that it pays.” 





Nov. 28, 1904. 

The Fox Typewriter Company manufacture $100 typewriters. Their 
testimony is direct and very explicit. 

The Homiletic Review reaches the best class of clergy of all denomina- 
tions more effectively than any other religious publication in America. One 
out of every three preachers read it. If you have anything to sell to this class 
of people take advantage of the means offered by this publication to profitably 
dispose of your goods. 

Our constituents are not triflers but solid, substantial people. Precisely 
the kind of people advertisers are seeking, but do not always find. 

Advertising rates very attractive, and we will provide you with full infor- 
mation on request. Address, 48 East 23d Street, New York City 
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The Self I Know—The Self I think |! 3y J. K. Hoyt. Over 30,000 quotations; 86,000 
others see—The Self Seen by others || lines of concordance. 8vo, 1,205 pp., buckram, $6; 


law sheep, $8; half morocco, $10; full morocco, $12. 
, , , > 


SELF The Real Self—The Supposed Self— || Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Do you know the difference between these? Read 3 . : 
‘* The Springs of Character’’ for interesting, scientific ‘“* By long odds the best book of quotations in exist- 
explanations. By A. T. Scuoriztp, M.D. $1.50. |} ence.’—New York Herald. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK ||| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


























The Perfect Perpetuai Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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THE BURNING QUESTIONS IN RUSSIA 


If you want to be posted on the vital problems which concern the people of Russia at this momentous time, if you 
want to read Tolstoy’s marvelous prophecy, Gorky’s vivid stories of the misery and suffering of the laboring classes 
throughout the Czar’s realm, the timely and valuable books below will be of the most intense interest and importance. 




















TOLSTOY, PROPHET OF THE HOUR ®= 2252800280884. 


open letter to the Czar in which he foretold 
with marvelous accuracy the tragic events of the present uprising. This striking document, many of the most startling passages of which 
have not been quoted by the newspapers, will be found in full in the new book 





TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 


_ Containing many new and important utterances and writings by the great Russian master, translated by Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 372 pages, 
Price $1.co postpaid. 














A Portion of Tolstoy’s Celebrated Letter to the Czar— A Wonderful Prophecy 


Again there are murders, again disturbance and slaughter in the streets, again we shall have executions, terror, false accusations, threats and anger on 
the cone side, and hatred, thirst for vengeance, and readiness for self-sacrifice on the other. Again all Russians are divided into two hostile camps, and 
are committing and preparing to commit the greatest crimes. 

Very possible the disturbances that have not broken out may be suppressed, though it is also possible that the troops of soldiers and of police, on whom 
the Government place such reliance, may realize that they are being called on to commit the terrible crime of fratricide—and may refuse to obey. But even 
if the present disturbance is suppressed, it will not be extinguished, but will burn in secret more and more fiercely, and will inevitably burst out sooner or 
later with increased strength, and produce yet greater sufferings and crimes. ...... 

Why is this? Why should these things occur, when they might so easily be avoided ? 

What needs to be done at once is very little....... 

Such are the modest and easily realizable desires, we believe, of the immense majority of the Russian people. The adoption of these measures would 
undoubtedly pacify the people, and free them from those terrible sufferings and (what is worse than sufferings) crimes which will inevitably be committed 
on both sides, if the Government busies itself only with the suppression of these disturbances, leaving their cause untouched. 


The man who marched beside Father Gapon with 
M KSIM the petition to the Czar and narrowly escaped 
§ death in the St. Petersburg massacre; the man 


who is spoken of as the head of the proposed Provisional Government ; ‘‘ the second free man in Russia,” as Tolstoy calls him ; the man whom the police have now cast into 
prison ; the foremost novelist of the Czar’s realm has written wonderful stories of the suffering and oppression of the Russian laborer and peasant which appear in the book, 


TALES FROM GORKY 


There are nine wonderful stories, the ones by which Gorky won his tremendous popularity. As the Louisville Courier-Journal says : ‘‘ Not from any other Russian 
writer can we get the awful truths of Russian peasant and labor existencies.”” Translated by R. NISBIT BAIN. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.20 postpaid. 


Says a critic : ‘‘ His whole heart is in every sentence, and, like 
TOLSTO TE Samuel, he tells us ‘ every whit.’’’ Never has there been writ- 
9 ten a more vivid picture of Russian military life than in Tolstoy’s 


story of Sevastopol, the great siege so similar to that of Port Arthur; never before has there been a more versatile genius in the discussion of Philosophy, Theology, 
Sociology, and Politics than in this great man whose brilliant writings are gathered together in permanent and fitting form in the handsome library edition of 


TOLSTOY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


This choice library edition includes the great writer’s stories, plays, folk-tales, essays, discussions in Theology, Religion, Diet, Sex, Art, etc. The translations are by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude, and have received the special approval of the author, who says that, ‘‘ Better translations, both for knowledge of the two languages and for 
penetration into the very meaning of the matter translated, could not be invented.’’ 26 octavo vols., photogravure frontispieces, ribbed olive cloth, deckle edges, gilt tops. 
$1.50 per vol. NOW READY—“ Sevastopol and Other Military Sketches” and ‘*Toistoy Plays” 




















““ No other modern book approaches ‘ Sevastopol’ in the completeness and directness with which it unveils the realities of war.”—7he Morning Leader, London. 


The secret of the amazing power of this man over the 
TOLSTOY, THE M S hearts and brains of men is his absolute truthfulness and 


sincerity, his keen analysis into the real nature of things, 
his abhorrence of sham in every form. ‘These qualities are conspicuous in the book which has been just recently published by us, entitled, 


WHAT IS ART? 


In no other work are the power and personality of Tolstoy, his startling originality, his depth of conviction, and his grip on theZreader more conspicuous than in this work 
translated by Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, cloth, 268 pages. 80 cents postpaid. 


‘It is the ablest and most scholarly writing of a great thinker.” —Chicago Inter Ocean. 







THREE BOOKS FOR ALL TOLSTOY READERS 
Tolstoy and His Problems | Tolstoy and His Message | Esarhaddon, King of Assyria 


It gives an intimate view of the personality, character, ] AND OTHER STORIES. An allegorical story, a 


beliefs, and dramatic events in the life of the dis- || legend, and a folk-lore tale. By Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
tinguished Russian writer and Reformer. By Ernest | lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. 


Each essay in this volume expresses, in one form or 
other, Tolstoy’s views of life, and the main object of 
the book is not to praise his views but to explain them. 









determination to finish it.”—British Friend. 


12mo, cloth, 226 pages. $1.00 


elsewhere obtain in so small a compass.” — Ledger, Phila. 


16mo, cloth, 93 pages. 50 cents 


RUSSIA AT THE BAR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE iosiport’sincer 


Among the pertinent chapters are ‘‘ The Judgment of Gentile Russia,”’ “Russia and Its Jewish Problem,” “An American Eye-witness,”’ ‘‘ Future of the Russian Jew in 
America,” etc. These prophetic words are from the preface: ‘‘ The poor Russian soldiers and sailors sleeping their eterna sleep in the cold earth of Korea and on the 
bottom of the Yellow Sea, like the Bessarabian Jews who had been butchered to the sounds of last year’s Easter bells, are victims of the same national and religious policy 
which, let us hope, sooner or later will dismember the proud empire of the Czar, and bring to naught the dream of Peter the Great and his successors to plant the Russian 
eagle and the Greek cross from the Bosporus to the heart of the Chinese Empire.”’ _12mo, cloth, 309 pages, $1.50. 


| 
By Aylmer Maude. 4 Crosby. ' mee | “The stories all have classic simplicity of style, and 
“ Any one who takes up this delightful series of essays “Brief and to the point, and will give tomany acompre- || truths are brought home in a most effective way,”— 
will not willingly lay it down again without at least the | 4 


} 

hension of the man and his philosophy whicn they can not || Newark News, Newark, N. J 
| 
| 


Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages. 40 cents 
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44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
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